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JOINT STATEHOOD: 1906 
By DONALD D. LEOPARD* 


HE desirability of statehood is evidenced by the intensity 

of feeling that Territorial citizens display when admis- 
sion is granted, but in the annals of American History there 
exists at least one case where the blessing of statehood was 
dismissed because the terms for admission were unacceptable 
to two of the Territories in question. Such an incident oc- 
curred in the early 1900’s when a plan was formulated to fuse 
the four remaining Western Territories and admit them as 
two separate and equal states. 

The national election of 1900 had seen the triumph of the 
Republican Party. Among the many planks in that Party’s 
platform one called for the inclusion of the remaining Terri- 
tories of Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tory in the Federal Union. Preliminary to the fulfillment of 
this pledge, an investigating team headed by Senator Bev- 
eridge of Illinois visited these areas intent on discovering the 
political and economic maturation level of these Western Ter- 
ritories. After completing its junket in 1902, Beveridge’s 
committee submitted the majority report calling for the 
immediate admission of Oklahoma and Indian Territory as 
one state and recommended that Arizona and New Mexico 
continue as Territories for an indefinite period. 

This pronouncement against Arizona and New Mexico 
proved unacceptable to most parties and eventually a com- 
promise proposal, which Beveridge came to look on as his 
own, was advanced calling for the fusion of the four Western 


wet... Based on Leopard, Joint Statehood: 1906. University of New Mexico, Master of 
Arts Thesis in History, 1958. 
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Territories into two states. Although this proposal seemed 
satisfactory to various congressional leaders, it far from 
pleased the citizens of two of the Territories in question. The 
leading political parties of both Arizona and New Mexico 
went on record in opposition to the measure and much ill will 
toward consolidation was generated in the various Terri- 
torial newspapers. The seemingly inalterable distaste for 
joint statehood evidenced by the majority of sources in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico contrasts sharply with the pleased ac- 
quiescence that marked the feeling of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory to a similar proposal. Eventually the policy of con- 
solidation gained official sanction from President Theodore 
Roosevelt and in December 1905 joint statehood bills were 
introduced in both the House and Senate and were quickly 
referred to the Committee on Territories. 

After deliberation the Committee brought forth what was 
known as the Hamilton Joint Statehood Bill. The Hamilton 
measure called for the consolidation of the four Western 
Territories into two states. Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
were to be united into one state to be named Oklahoma, its 
capital to be Guthrie and the new state was to receive two 
sections in each township and $5,000,000 cash grant for the 
establishment of schools. Arizona and New Mexico were to be 
united as the state of Arizona with the capital located at 
Santa Fe. Arizona, because of the aridity of the soil, was to 
receive four such sections plus the $5,000,000 for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of its schools. ; 

The generosity of the Hamilton plan did not impress New 
Mexicans who felt that the location of the capital was poor 
compensation for the loss of the Territorial name. Republi- 
can Santa Feans looked in horror to the possibility that they 
might eventually lose the proposed capital site to the more 
favorable situated city of Albuquerque and, worse still, see 
the political power go to the emergent Democratic Party of 
that city. To the more thoughtful citizenry the fear of Demo- 
cratic hegemony, the loss of the Territorial name and the 
internal strife and jealousy concerning the location of the 
capital were only incidental to the basic problems that con- 
solidation would bring. The real issue was one of uniting an 
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agricultural, predominantly Spanish-speaking people with 
an area dedicated to mining and industrial pursuits. Some 
New Mexico spokesmen felt that such a marriage would mean 
the virtual disfranchisement of the agricultural population 
by the industrial interests of Arizona, while Arizona business 
and industrial leaders direly prophesied that such a union 
would make for the insecurity of property and the stifling 
of progress. 

The two Territories’ obvious dissatisfaction regarding 
joint statehood prompted Senator Foraker of Ohio to intro- 
duce an amendment to the Hamilton Bill. The amendment 
called for the unreserved unification of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, but stipulated that Arizona and New Mexico 
should be allowed to decide their proposed union by a popular 
vote. A negative pronouncement by either Territorial elec- 
torate would block consolidation for both but would not affect 
Oklahoma’s statehood chances. 

With the passage of this amendment much of the opposi- 
tion was removed from the Hamilton Bill and on June 19, 
1906 the plan became law. Before the passage of the Foraker 
Amendment the New Mexico press, along with her Arizona 
brethren, had bitterly fought the unification scheme, but 
when it became evident that the amended Hamilton Bill 
would be passed by Congress, an abrupt change occurred in 
the editorial policy of New Mexico’s leading Republican 
newspaper. 

Ample evidence exists to show that this editorial reversal 
instituted by the Santa Fe New Mexican resulted from an 
agreement among stockholders and leading Territorial Re- 
publican politicians that joint statehood should become a 
plank in that Party’s platform. The sanctioning of the Ham- 
ilton proposal was unofficial since the Territorial Republican 
Party was on record in opposition to consolidation, but its 
endorsement by leading dignitaries such as Holm O. Bursum, 
Chairman of the New Mexican Republican Central Commit- 
tee, W. H. Andrews, Republican delegate to Congress, Solo- 
mon Luna, a prominent politician and business man and Max 
Frost, a leading Republican figure and editor and Publisher 
of the Santa Fe New Mexican, greatly enhanced the possi- 
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bility of its ultimate acceptability by the bulk of the Party 
faithful. ’ 

In public and private articles and correspondence these 
supporters of joint statehood developed a series of convincing 
arguments to show that the plan could be a great asset to the 
Territory if it were accepted by New Mexico voters. The pro- 
tagonists argued that joint statehood was officially endorsed 
and approved by the national administration, and by sup- 
porting the proposal as a Party measure New Mexico might 
possibly gain much needed favor from the administration. 
It seemed doubtful, they argued, since Arizona still actively 
opposed consolidation, that a union would be effected, but 
New Mexico’s support might cause her to receive special con- 
sideration for future statehood plans while Arizona would 
have to bear the full onus of guilt and resulting disfavor for 
her refusal to loyally uphold administration policy. If, how- 
ever, Arizona became reconciled to joint statehood and gave 
accedence to the plan at the polls, the possibility existed that 
the unified state could enact a constitutional provision al- 
lowing for the division of the properly consolidated state of 
Arizona into two separate states. This possibility was further 
elucidated by Bursum who argued that though Arizona and 
New Mexico would officially be one state, by various duplica- 
tions of offices the two areas could enjoy virtual local auton- 
omy. This system of local autonomy would greatly facilitate 
the division of Arizona into two separate states when it be- 
came practicable to do so. 

Party funds were utilized in an attempt to advertize the 
necessity of supporting joint statehood. Free newspapers 
advocating consolidation were sent throughout New Mexico 
and Arizona, pamphlets and circular letters printed in Span- 
ish and English were widely distributed and New Mexico’s 
Republican press worked closely with those few Arizona edi- 
tors who supported the Hamilton proposal. These efforts and 
expenditures in support of unification were insufficient to 
counter the well financed and widely disseminated comments 
against the measure that emanated from Arizona Territory. 
Early in the campaign, New Mexico’s pro-consolidation press 
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stopped circulating its literature to Arizona and concentrated 
in winning support within the Territorial confines of New 
Mexico. 

This was no mean task since the bulk of voters seemed 
apathetic to joint statehood while many prominent Terri- 
torial citizens bitterly opposed it. Thomas B. Catron, a promi- 
nent New Mexican lawyer, landowner and statesman, and 
Manuel A. Otero, ex-Territorial Governor were the leading 
Republican antagonists of the measure in the Territory. En- 
dorsement of the Hamilton plan was further complicated by 
a split in Republican ranks over leadership of the Party. 

H. J. Hagerman, President Theodore Roosevelt’s newly 
appointed Governor of New Mexico, fomented Party dissent 
by his insistent policy of replacing appointed hold-overs from 
the previous Republican administration. Though acting on a 
carte blanche from the President, Hagerman created much 
antagonism by the manner in which he operated. He deposed 
Party Chairman Bursum from his position as Superinten- 
dent of the Territorial Penitentiary, and contested Bursum’s 
leadership by instituting proceedings against him for sup- 
posed mishandling of Territorial funds while Superinten- 
dent. An investigating body exonerated Bursum of the 
charge, but in the interim period his position as Chairman of 
the Republican Central Committee was vigorously assailed 
by Hagerman and his supporters. This dissent complicated 
the issue since official Party support of the Bursum endorsed 
joint statehood plan was necessary in order for the various 
strategems postulated to be effective. To this end the Chair- 
man and his cohorts labored, carefully spelling out the var- 
ious advantages accruing to the Territory, its municipalities 
and corporations that would directly or indirectly result 
from the espousai of the joint statehood plan. Bursum suc- 
cessfully weathered the assault on his leadership and re- 
ceived almost unanimous endorsement of his policies at the 
Committee convention in Albuquerque in September, 1906. 
By the endorsement of Bursum and Andrews, the Committee 
by implication at least, virtually assured that the statehood 
plan would be a plank in the Republican platform in the 
forthcoming Republican Territorial Convention. 
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This Convention, held in Las Vegas, New Mexico, offi- 
cially endorsed joint statehood as a Party plank. The Demo- 
crats likewise favored joint statehood. With both parties in 
agreement on this issue, the campaign became more intensely 
involved in the difficult job of gaining votes for individual 
candidates. The race for the delegate position became one of 
the main topics of concern with W. H. Andrews, the Repub- 
lican incumbent, vigorously opposed by O. A. Larrazola, the 
Democratic aspirant. 

The results of the November 6th election showed the Re- 
publican Party in majority control of the federal, Territorial 
and local offices. In the delegate race Andrews drew 4,817 
votes while Larrazola tallied 4,447 votes. The small margin 
of victory afforded Andrews brought a protest from the 
Democratic camp but contesting proceedings were eventually 
dropped. 

As predicted the joint statehood measure was accepted by 
New Mexico citizens only to meet resounding defeat at the 
Arizona polls. Arizona citizens cast 16,265 votes against the 
measure and only 3,141 votes for joint statehood. In New 
Mexico 14,735 votes were cast against consolidation while 
26,195 votes were tallied for the Hamilton plan. The northern 
New Mexico counties of Mora, Rio Arriba, Santa Fe, Taos 
and Union opposed the measure while the remaining counties 
loyally supported the jointure proposal. 

In analyzing the statistics of the New Mexico election a 
disparity is noted between the vote cast for the delegate race, 
a total of 9,264, as compared to the 41,930 votes cast for and 
against joint statehood. These figures seem to belie the state- 
ments of various politically prominent people in the Terri- 
tory that joint statehood was indifferently viewed by the 
majority of New Mexico’s citizenry. The evident apathy of 
the voters toward the measure suggests other reasons to ex- 
plain the great disparity in the total vote cast for the sup- 
posedly hotly contested delegate position and the indifferently 
received statehood proposal. 

The election post mortem brought to light many incidents 
of the campaign; political treachery, armed intimidation and 
general malpractices were reported from various sources. 
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The most interesting side light concerned the joint statehood 
ballots. These ballots, separate from the party ballot, were to 
be handed to the voters with the regular ticket. In two in- 
stances election officials stated that the statehood ballots were 
pre-marked in favor of statehood before being passed to the 
voters. If the voters were indifferent to statehood perhaps 
the registered ci‘izenry might have accepted such ballots 
without comment. This is possible since by November 6, 1906, 
no doubt remained that Arizona would effectively kill the 
statehood measure. Two instances of pre-marking do not 
prove that the practice was widespread but such procedure 
might, in part, explain the tremendous total gained for the 
Hamilton measure in the New Mexico Territory. 

Joint statehood was only another unsuccessful attempt at 
securing admittance into the Union, and with its demise the 
two remaining Southwestern Territories renewed their ef- 
forts to secure the recognition they felt was their due. In 
1912, under the auspices of Republican President William 
Howard Taft, Arizona and New Mexico were admitted as 
equal and separate states in the Federal Union. 





HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE MIDDLE 
RIO PUERCO VALLEY, NEW MEXICO 


By JEROLD GWAYN WIDDISON * 


0 survive in any part of the world, man “must form a 

workable connection with the resources of the land.’ 
In some areas it is relatively easy to establish such a “con- 
nection,” for many parts of the world offer abundant re- 
sources and hospitable environments; and in these regions 
man is able to choose and develop within wide limits his 
characteristics of occupance and land use. The arid Rio 
Puerco valley of New Mexico, however, offers very few re- 
sources; and man is closely limited in his occupance by ad- 
verse conditions of climate, vegetation, topography, and soils. 
In this region man must necessarily adapt his way of life to 
a few basic economic activities permitted by the physical en- 
vironment. Relatively few variations are possible in carrying 
out these activities, and such variations depend in large meas- 
ure on the technical abilities of the peoples who inhabit the 
land. 

The watershed of the Rio Puerco is an area of about 6,000 
square miles in northwestern New Mexico. Most of the land 
is stream-dissected plain and plateau country and has an alti- 
tude between 5,000 and 7,000 feet. The only mountains in the 
watershed are the isolated Mount Taylor and Ladrén Moun- 
tains and, along the northeastern margin, the San Pedro 
Mountains. Except in the mountain areas, the climate of the 
watershed is arid and semi-arid. Precipitation is meager and 
its effectiveness for plant growth is lessened by high surface 
runoff. The pattern of natural vegetation is largely a reflec- 
tion of the climate and its local variations: there are extremes 
of mountain forest and meadow on the one hand, and ex- 
panses of barren soil on the other. Much of the watershed is 
covered by a thin forest of pifon pine and juniper species, 
but in the lower areas grasses and desert shrubs are domi- 


* Excerpts from a Master of Arts thesis, Department of Geology, University of 
Colorado. The author’s home address: 3333 Wilway Dr., NE, Albuquerque, N. M. See 
Notes and Documents. 

1. P. E. James, A Geography of Man (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1949), p. vii. 
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nant. As another expression of the climate, almost the entire 
watershed is drained by intermittent streams; a few small 
creeks in the higher elevations of Mount Taylor and the San 
Pedro Mountains are the only permanent streams. The Rio 
Puerco itself and its two main tributaries, the Rio San José 
and the Arroyo Chico, are the largest streams in the water- 
shed; but they have only occasional flows of water in their 
channels. The San José and the Chico rise in the high plateau 
country in the western part of the watershed—along the 
continental divide—and they flow eastward to join the Rio 
Puerco, which is located quite near the eastern margin of the 
watershed. The Puerco has its headwaters on the slopes of 
the San Pedro Mountains and flows southward from those 
mountains to its junction with the Rio Grande. 

Natural supplies of water throughout the Puerco water- 
shed are few and undependable, and this lack causes the most 
basic restrictions on man’s occupance of the area. Population 
has always been small and located in those places where water 
can most easily be made available. A number of widely scat- 
tered ranches, trading posts, and Indian settlements are sup- 
plied by springs and wells; but the major area of settlement 
is the immediate valley of the Rio Puerco. In the upper part 
of this valley, near the headwaters of the river, there is suffi- 
cient stream water available for both domestic and agricul- 
tural use to support a population of more than 2,000 persons. 
Farther south in the valley the supply is much more limited, 
but—originally at least—there was enough to support a 
scattered population of a few hundred people. Even these few, 
nevertheless, were closely limited in their occupance by the 
severity of the environment. All elements of the natural land- 
scape combine into a harsh environment ir which life is a 
daily struggle for existence. 

The Rio Puerco is about 150 miles long and, with the ex- 
ception of the Pecos River, is the longest New Mexico tribu- 
tary to the Rio Grande.? Several short streams from the 
western slopes of the San Pedro join along the front of the 


2. The Rio Puerco of this thesis is also known as the Rio Puerco of the East. It is 
thus distinguished from (1) the Rio Puerco of the West, a stream of New Mexico and 
Arizona that joins the Little Colorado River, and (2) a smaller Rio Puerco that is 
tributary to the Chama River in New Mexico. 
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mountains to create the Puerco. These small streams are 
fairly permanent in their mountain valleys, but often dry up 
as they near the base of the range. The stream beds become 
gullies, and what little water flows in them is lost by seepage 
in the sandy bottoms. As a result, the Rio Puerco itself is a 
dry gully almost from its beginning. The newly created river 
“flows” away from the base of the mountains and enters the 
plain and plateau country. This country becomes more arid 
toward the south, and through it the Puerco flows almost 
directly southward. If for this reason alone, flow of water in 
the river tends to disappear long before it reaches the mouth. 

A trickle of water can usually be found in the Puerco river 
bed as far south as La Ventana, and the river may be called 
perennial to about that point. Below La Ventana, however, 
the Puerco must necessarily be termed intermittent and 
ephemeral. The stream bed may be completely dry for several 
weeks at a time, save an occasional “water hole’’ where water 
is protected from rapid evaporation by the shade of the river 
bank.’ During the spring there is a period when the mountain 
streams that create the Puerco furnish the river with a small 
but fairly steady flow. Even this water, however, may com- 
pletely evaporate and seep into the ground before reachi.g 
La Ventana. In brief, waterflow in the middle and lower parts 
of the Rio Puerco is not dependent on the headwaters. The 
source of water for these sections of the river is precipitation 
that falls directly on the middle and lower parts of the 
watershed. 

The Rio Puerco and its tributaries all have occasional 
flows of large quantities of water—‘“flash floods” that result 
from high surface runoff. An account written in 1897 ac- 
curately describes these floods and the streamflow of the Rio 
Puerco as follows: “This river drains a large area of country, 
but on all of it... the rainfall comes principally in sudden 
heavy downpours, so that the Puerco is a torrential stream 
when in flood, but is dry nine-tenths of the time.’’* More re- 


3. Carle H. Dane, “The La Ventana-Chacra Mesa Coal Field,”’ part 3 of Geology 
and Fuel Resources of the Southern Part of the San Juan Basin, New Mexico, U. 8S. 
Department of Interior, Geological Survey, Bulletin 860-C, 1936, p. 86. 

4. U. S. Congress, Senate, Equitable Distribution of the Waters of the Rio Grande, 
55th Cong., 2d Sess., Doc. 229, 1897-98, p. 53. 
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cently it has been recognized that two types of flash floods 
occur on streams such as the Rio Puerco. Local thunder- 
storms cause small-volume floods in those arroyos and 
streams beneath the storms; large-volume floods are pro- 
duced by general rainfall over all or much of the watershed.® 
Small volume floods are the more common type. Within the 
last century a decrease in the vegetative cover of the Puerco 
watershed has promoted larger flash floods by permitting in- 
creased surface runoff. The large quantities of silt carried in 
the flood waters of the Puerco are the source of the river’s 
name, which means “Dirty River.” 

Such streams as the Rio Puerco must be viewed in larger 
context as they affect the Rio Grande. Many of the tributaries 
to the upper Rio Grande are ephemeral streams that give 
only a little water to the main stream, but contribute a great 
deal of silt. In this regard the Puerco is the worst offender 
in either Colorado or New Mexico. Of the measured sediment 
entering the Rio Grande above Elephant Butte Dam, forty- 
five percent is contributed by the Rio Puerco. The same river, 
however, produces less than eight percent of the water in- 
flow.® The huge quantities of sediment provided by this and 
other streams are the source of several water problems of 
the Rio Grande valley, but only a beginning has been made 
to reduce the sediment loads of these streams. 

From the base of the mountains to its mouth, the Rio 
Puerco flows in a long narrow valley bordered by sharp-edged 
mesas and cuestas and partially filled with alluvium.* This 
valley varies in width from less than a mile to three miles. 


6. E. J. Dortignac, Watershed Resources and Problems of the Upper Rio Grande 
Basin, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station (Fort Collins, Colorado, 1956), p. 34. 

6. Ibid., p. 49. 

7. John C. Thompson, “Conditions on Irrigated Sections of the Middle Rio Grande 
in New Mexico,” Problems of the Upper Rio Grande, U. S. Commission for Arid Re 
source Improvement and Development Publication No. 1, 1957, pp. 28-29. 

8. The mesas and cuestas constitute the natural physical boundaries of the Rio 
Puerco valley. “‘Cultural boundaries” of the valley, i.e. the outer limits of occupance, 
are located at greater distances from the river and are less exact: it is true that the 
settlements of the valley are located near the stream; but livestock are allowed to graze 
the country several miles back from the river on either side, and settlers of past times 
used timber from mountains and mesas located several miles from the valley. For sim- 
plicity the term “‘Rio Puerco valley”’ is used in this thesis to mean the natural, or physical 
valley of the river, though discussion of the cultural geography cannot always be limited 
to such a narrow area. 
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The floor of the valiey was formerly a flood plain for the river, 
but with the last seventy-five years the river has entrenched 
itself into the alluvium to depths as great as fifty feet; and 
only here and there has it reached bedrock. Even the largest 
flash floods of the Puerco are now confined to the deep chan- 
nel which the river has cut. No longer can flood waters inun- 
date the old flood plain, which is essentially ‘“‘a terrace above 
the present stream grade.”® This entrenchment of the river 
is one of the major changes that has taken place in the physi- 
cal landscape of the Rio Puerco valley. It has greatly in- 
fluenced the success of settlement in the valley, since the 
“settlement capability” of the land is based to a great degree 
on the river and the ease with which irrigation water may be 
diverted from it. 

Aside from its effects on stream flow, climate is another 
factor that restricts occupance of the Puerco valley. The cli- 
mate of the valley is arid and semi-arid, with an average 
annual precipitation that varies from about nine inches at 
the mouth of the river to more than 18 inches at the base of 
the headwater mountains. Most of the valley receives between 
nine and fourteen inches annually.’® The period of maximum 
precipitation is summer: during June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember the valley receives about seventy-five percent of its 
annual rainfall. The summer rain comes mainly from thun- 
derstorms, which are very localized in their occurrence but 
from which rainfall is very heavy. Preceding the rainy season 
are two or three months in the spring when high winds and 
duststorms are common. 

Temperatures in the Puerco valley are not as high as those 
of some other arid regions in the southwestern United States, 
since the area is at both a high altitude and a fairly high lati- 
tude. Average annual temperatures range from 55° in the 
south to about 47° at the base of the San Pedro Mountains. 
Despite these moderate figures, however, summer tempera- 


9. Kirk Bryan, “Historic Evidence on Changes in the Channel of the Rio Puerco, a 
Tributary of the Rio Grande in New Mexico,”’ Journal of Geology, XXXVI (1928), 266. 

10. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Survey Report, Flood Control, Rio Puerco 
Watershed, New Mexico, 1941, Map 16; B. C. Renick, Geology and Ground-Water Re- 
sources of Western Sandoval County, New Mezico, U. S. Department of Interior, Geo- 
logical Survey, Water Supply Paper 620, 1931, p. 6ff. 
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tures may become unbearably warm. During the daylight 
hours in summer, air and surface temperatures become ex- 
tremely high, while at night the heat is lost rapidly and the 
air becomes uncomfortably cool. Winter temperatures, in 
contrast, are comparatively low throughout the 24-hour day. 
Both temperature and precipitation exhibit moderate and 
fairly even latitudinal gradients, the temperatures decreas- 
ing from south to north and the precipitation increasing from 
south to north. 

Climatic conditions greatly affect the vegetation of the 
Puerco valley, for the scanty precipitation—and including 
here its spotty distribution and extreme variability—is the 
main hindrance to plant growth. In addition, the high tem- 
peratures and generally low humidity of the air in summer 
permit a large amount of transpiration and evaporation from 
plants and the ground. Therefore, all natural vegetation is 
xerophytic; and other plants introduced as agricultural crops 
can thrive only when artificially irrigated. But since the oc- 
cupants of the valley developed irrigation imperfectly, and 
since there was little water with which to irrigate, introduced 
plants were small, seeds poorly developed, and yields meager. 
In contrast to summer conditions, the cool temperatures of 
fall, winter, and spring are not hazardous to either agricul- 
ture or grazing—the two dominant types of land use. The 
growing season is at least 110 days everywhere in the valley, 
and there is never enough snow to interfere with grazing. 

The greater part of the valley is underlain by essentially 
horizontal sedimentaries, mostly Cretaceous sandstones and 
shales.’ Considerable thicknesses of these strata are exposed 
in the mesas, cuestas, and hills on either side of the Puerco 
valley. The steep, often vertical, slopes of these uplands limit 
access to the valley from either side and help keep it isolated 
from other areas of settlement. Above the edges of the cliffs 
and scarps most of the land extending away from the valley 
in either direction is fairly level, but is rough and rocky. Soils 
on these uplands are thin and stony, and this, together with 


11. Renick, op. cit., p. 5; Dane, op. cit., p. 91; Herbert E. Wrizht, Jr., “Tertiary 
and Quaternary Geology of the Lower Rio Puerco Area, New Mexico,”’ Bulletin of the 
Geological Society of America, LVII (May, 1946), 392ff. 
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lack of water and the impossibility of irrigation, makes the 
land useless for agriculture. Grazing is its only suitable use, 
and even grazing capacity is limited by the steep slopes and 
rocky surfaces of the land. 

Standing above the general level of the middle valley are 
two large mesas capped by basalt flows: Mesa Chivato and 
Mesa Prieta. The two were probably once joined, but the 
Puerco now flows between them.!” Associated with these two 
mesas as part of the Mount Taylor volcanic region are a large 
number of volcanic necks—the most striking geomorphic 
features of the Puerco valley. These necks, in various stages 
of exposure, are widely scattered in the middle part of the 
valley. The largest neck is Cerro Cabezén (‘“‘big head’), a 
name also given to one of the settlements in the valley.1* These 
landforms are important only in that their steep slopes in- 
crease the difficulty of grazing. 

A final noteworthy topographic feature is the Llano de 
Albuquerque, a long narrow upland separating the valley of 
the Puerco from that of the Rio Grande. The west side of this 
flat, mesa-like feature borders the lower Puerco valley and 
presents a continuous scarp for a distance of about seventy 
miles; the scarp is known as the Ceja del Puerco (“eyebrow 
of the Puerco’) .'* 

Soils in the Puerco valley are developed from the allu- 
vium of the valley, which is composed of material both de- 
posited by the river and washed into the valley from the 
uplands on either side. At least fifty feet deep in places, this 
alluvium is well displayed in the vertical banks of the Puerco 
trench, but there is a noticeable lack of soil profiles. On the 
other hand, the entire thickness of the alluvium may be 
termed soil, since it is fine material that was transported in 
Quaternary time from upstream. There are few gravel-sized, 
or larger, particles contained in the alluvium; in most places 
it is a heavy-textured material from the surface downward. 


12. Renick, op. cit., p. 5. . 

13. Douglas W. Johnson, “Volcanic Necks of the Mount Taylor Region, New Mex- 
ico,” Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, XVIII (July 16, 1907), 305. 

14. Wright, op. cit., pp. 387, 399, 439. 
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The present soil at the surface is sandy to silty in texture. 
This soil “holds” water fairly well, but not so well as the still 
heavier soil of the Rio Grande valley. In the opinion of local 
residents this makes the Puerco land more suitable for agri- 
culture than is the Rio Grande valley. The soil is very easily 
eroded, however. Cracks develop readily due to the expansion 
and contraction that accompanies alternate wetting and dry- 
ing. These cracks 


permit penetration and concentration of water, and thus con- 
tribute to gullying and sloughing of vertical arroyo banks. 
Gullies are commonly subterranean “piping holes” and may 
travel underground for long distances before entering the 
lower entrenched drainages. Gully erosion, including bank cav- 
ing, probably constitutes the principal source of silt to the Rio 
Puerco.15 


The valley soil has usually been described as fertile and 
productive of crops. Soil productivity depends chiefly, how- 
ever, on such factors as types of crops and methods of cultiva- 
tion. In all parts of the valley, for example, irrigation is 
essential for the production of even small yields. Dry farming 
has been attempted in the upper valley, but with only slight 
success.!® A comment written in 1856 summarizes the situa- 
tion adequately: “the soil looks rich, but is barren for want 
of moisture. If it could be irrigated by artesian wells, as the 
geologist believes to be practicable, or by reservoirs for the 
surplus water of the rainy season, this region would be 
worthy of cultivation.’’!* As it is, soil characteristics in the 
Puerco valley and surrounding area play a minor role in de- 
termining land capability for agriculture or grazing, com- 
pared with such factors as water availability and range 
management. 

Of all the elements of the natural landscape, vegetation 
is the most obvious indicator of the use capabilities of the 


15. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Survey Report ..., op. cit., p. 207. 

16. Ibid., pp. 114-115. 

17. U. S. Congress, Senate, Reports of Explorations and Surveys to Ascertain the 
Most Practicable and Economical Route for a Railroad from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean, 33d Cong., 2d Sess., Ex. Doc. 78, 1856, p. 58 of the Itinerary, A. Whipple's 
Report. 
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land. The xerophytic vegetation of the Puerco area is evi- 
dence to the most casual observer that here is a land naturally 
suited only for grazing as an economic activity. Semi-desert 
grasses and shrubs cover the valley and much of the upland 
adjacent to it. The grasses do not form a complete sod cover, 
except in a few small locations at the mouths of arroyos. The 
shrubs are mostly greasewood (Sarcobatus vermiculatus), 
saltbush (Atriplex sp.), sagebrush (Artemisia sp.), and 
snakeweed (Gutierrezia sp.), all plants of low grazing value. 
Several species of cacti are also found in the area. These and 
the shrubs are scattered throughout the grassland in greater 
or lesser abundance, depending on local conditions.’* The 
grass cover of many large areas has been ruined by over- 
grazing and replaced by Russian-thistle (Salosa kalitenu- 
folia). In some areas a weed known as pingue (Actinea 
richardsoni) has also become well established. This plant has 
toxic effects on livestock.?® 

Natural vegetation in and near the Puerco valley was ex- 
tremely varied even before the entrance of white settlers. 
Nineteenth century travelers reported dense stands of sage- 
brush in some areas and “good grazing” in others.” It is also 
apparent, however, that there have been changes and varia- 
tions in natural vegetation of the valley due to the use of the 
land by settlers. For example, there were once several loca- 
tions of the valley floor where native grass was sufficiently 
thick and tall to be cut for hay.*! Cottonwood trees and wil- 
lows commonly grew along the river banks. Today the tall 
grass has completely disappeared and many of the trees are 
dead. Some of the flood plain is now completely bare. There 
can be little doubt that vegetation in the Puerco area has 
decreased in quantity and quality in the historic past, with 
resultant increases in erosion and surface runoff. The “most 
serious conditions of vegetation depletion and erosion on the 


18. Dortignac, op. cit., p. 6, Fig. 2; Renick ..., op. cit., p. 9. 

19. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Survey Report ..., op. cit., p. 181. 

20. Luna B. Leopold, ‘“‘Vegetation of Southwestern Watersheds in the Nineteenth 
Century,” Geographical Review, XLI (April, 1951), 301-305. 

21. Bryan, op. cit., p. 278. 
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Rio Grande watershed [above El] Paso] are encountered on 
the Rio Puerco watershed.” ** 

The streams, climate, topography, soils, and vegetation 
of the Rio Puerco valley all combine to create a natural land- 
scape in which human settlement can barely exist. Even the 
most complete and ingenious use of the valley’s resources 
cannot raise occupance above the subsistence level, a level at 
which poverty and hardship are characteristics of everyday 
life. And even under these conditions, only a few people can 
be supported by the land. The inherent paucity of resources 
has made it impossible for a large population to live in the 
valley, and will probably continue to make it impossible. 

Settlers have occupied the middle Rio Puerco valley twice 
within the last 200 years. The first of their periods of settle- 
ment was short-lived and ended abruptly; the second was 
longer and came to a gradual end through many years of 
population decline.** The two periods were separated by al- 
most a century, during which there were no settlements any- 
where in the valley ; yet the characteristics of the occupance 
of these people were much the same in each period, so that in 
describing the occunance the two periods may be considered 
without differentiation. 

In the 1870’s, small farms and villages were again estab- 
lished along the flood plain of the river, and this time even 
alongside the little creeks that flow out of the mountains to 
create the Puerco. There were probably a few more settlers 
in the upper and middle parts of the valley this time, but the 
lower valley, as before, remained unoccupied. Resettlement 
of the valley took place quickly, largely because the Indian 
danger had been suddenly removed. 

Most of the new villages were built in the same locations 
as the old ones and, in some instances at least, the settlers 
were heirs of the original settlers. A survey map of 1877 
shows four villages in the old Montafio grant. One of these 


22. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Survey Report ..., op. cit., p. 8; also Leo- 
pold, op. cit., pp. 295, 305. 

23. By 1950 the middle valley was almost deserted, bringing the second period of 
settlement to an end. But in the upper valley, where the environment is more favorable 
to settlement, there still exists a considerable population. 
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was La Cueva, doubtless located on the site of La Cueva of the 
first period of settlement. The three others were San Fran- 
cisco, Duran, and San Ignacio.** 

Farther south, Los Quelites was re-established at the 
mouth of the San José, and still farther south was a new 
village known as Los Cerros. It was located a little way 
downstream from the present railroad crossing of the Puerco 
and was the southernmost of all settlements in the valley.”® 

North of the Montajio grant there were established the 
villages of Casa Salazar, Guadalupe, Cabezén, San Luis, La 
Ventana, and Cuba. Casa Salazar may be at the site of the 
old Lagunites, San Luis is at the location of the old Ran- 
chos de los Mestas, and Cuba is at the site of Nacimiento. 
The others have the same names as in the first period of 
settlement. 

Above Cuba the settlers and their farms were widely 
scattered along the watercourses at the base of the moun- 
tains. There was lacking here the village type of organiza- 
tion characteristic of the middle valley ; La Jara and Regina 
had only slight semblance of being villages. 

Both the physical environment and the historical necessi- 
ties of the people shaped the areal pattern of settlement in 
the middle Puerco valley. The physical environment, on the 
one hand, made desirable a pattern of scattered settlement, 
whereas such centuries-long characteristics as common use 
of rangeland, community irrigation systems and defense 
against Indians tended to bind the settlers into compact vil- 
lage units. Taken as a whole, the pattern of settlement illus- 
trates a series of compromises between these opposing forces. 

Population of the Puerco villages, a first consideration 
in the pattern of settlement, was always quite small. Limited 
by the dearth of natural resources, probably none of the vil- 


24. Kirk Bryan, “Historic Evidence on Changes in the Channel of the Rio Puerco, 
A Tributary of the Rio Grande in New Mexico,” Journal of Geology, XXXVI (1928), 
275-276. The New Mexico Principal Meridian, located near the Puerco valley, was sur- 
veyed in 1855; and the notes of this and later surveys were used by Bryan in investi- 
gating these villages. One of these surveys noted the ruins of an additional town in the 
Montafio Grant, San Fernando; but apparently the old town of San Fernando was not 
re-established in the second period of settlement, and the ruins were those of the original 
village. 

25. Ibid., p. 277. 
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lages in the middle valley ever contained more than about 
200 persons.2* In 1877 the population was estimated to be 
100 at San Francisco and 150 at San Ignacio. La Cueva and 
Duran were still smaller, as there were reported to be only 
three occupied houses in each of these villages. At that time, 
however, both these villages were already past their peaks. 
San Francisco and San Ignacio, in contrast, may have grown 
a little larger, as indicated by the number of ruins visible in 
1909 and at present [1957].°7 The village of Los Cerros was 
reported to have a population of 50-60 persons in 1881.78 
More recent population figures for the villages of San Luis, 
Cabezén, Guadalupe, and Casa Salazar reveal a decline from 
a total of 411 in 1930 to 20 in 1957. 

Cabezén was the largest town in the middle valley, and 
is said to have once had four stores, four saloons, and three 
“dance halls.” Cabez6n, San Luis, Guadalupe, and Casa Sala- 
zar, at least, each had a small school and church, and there 
was long a post office at Cabez6n and another at Guadalupe. 

Each settlement consisted of little clusters, groups, or 
strings of adobe buildings. Some of the villages were quite 
compact, such as San Francisco and Guadalupe, while in 
others a row of houses extended two or three miles along a 
main irrigation ditch, as at San Luis. Topography of the val- 
ley and the land use associated with it made desirable a 
“stringing out” of the villages. The main factor in the layout 
as well as the location of each village was the presence of 
easily irrigated bottom land. Such land was found only here 
and there, and usually in narrow strips adjacent to the river. 
Where there were several hundred acres of this irrigable 
land, there was likely to be a village. Houses were often scat- 
tered along the upslope edge of the irrigated area, located 
as near as possible to the fields. 

This distribution of houses and its variations are easily 
seen in the village layouts of Casa Salazar, Guadalupe, Cabe- 
zon, and San Luis. At Casa Salazar, the farthest south of 
these four villages, there were houses and fields on both sides 


26. No census information about the valley is available except for the last few 
decades, and only a few estimates were previously made. 

27. Bryan, op. cit., pp. 275-276. 

28. Ibid., p. 277. 
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of the river. Some of the houses were grouped into a small 
nucleus of settlement, but many others were widespread in 
the valley. This distribution was made possible primarily by 
considerable areas of land suitable for agriculture on each 
side of the river. It was also possible for the people to con- 
struct irrigation ditches on both sides of the stream. Houses 
were built alongside the ditches, adjacent to the individual 
fields. Usually the houses stood on one side of the main ditch 
and the fields lay on the other. A close grouping of the vil- 
lages was thus sacrificed for the convenience of living near 
the family croplands. 

At Guadalupe the layout was somewhat different. Here 
most of the houses were on the west side of the river, clus- 
tered around a little spring. In this case it was more impor- 
tant to the settlers to be near the supply of domestic water 
than to be near their fields, though most of these were also 
within easy walking distance. A few other settlers were scat- 
tered throughout this part of the valley where there were 
small patches of irrigable flood plain. 

Cabezén, largest and most important of the middle 
Puerco villages, was located at the foot of a high bluff over- 
looking the valley on the west. The buildings were closely 
hemmed in between the bluff and the community’s main irri- 
gation ditch, for there was little space to be wasted in this 
section. High ground pinched out the flood plain just above 
and below Cabezén; and this limitation on cropland made 
necessary the close spacing of the buildings. At one time there 
were also some houses on the east side of the river at Cabe- 
zon, but some of these were destroyed by widening of the 
river channel; today the only buildings left standing are 
those on the west side 

San Luis was the least compact of the villages described. 
Houses were scattered along the community’s main ditch for 
a distance of more than three miles, located wherever the 
flood plain seemed most suitable for cultivation. In this area 
the flood plain on the west side of the river was comparatively 
wide and uninterrupted, so that the settlement was not as 
restricted in area as was Cabezon. On the other hand, houses 
and fields at San Luis were all limited to one side of the river; 
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a slightly elevated area on the opposite side broke the flatness 
of the valley floor and made ditches and fields impracticable. 
Though the population and villages of the middle Puerco 
area were seemingly thinly scattered, actually most of the 
valley land suitable for agriculture was occupied. Compara- 
tively short distances separate? the settlements from each 
other; ‘and, for the most part, the unoccupied bottom land 
between villages was too sloping, too rocky, or too narrow for 
irrigation and crop raising. In brief, the settlers occupied 
the valley to almost the maximum physical extent possible. 

The presence or lack of good sources of domestic water 
was a minor factor in the location of the Puerco villages. The 
main settlement of Guadalupe had the advantage of being 
located at a spring, but the other villages had no such con- 
venient water supply. In the early days at least, some water 
for domestic use was obtained from wells, and even river- 
water was used. Later, after the entrenchment of the river 
—and consequent lowering of the water table below the depth 
of most wells—the people used rainwater drained off corru- 
gated metal roofs and stored in barrels and cisterns. Some- 
times it was necessary to haul water in barrels from the 
spring at Guadalupe or trom the Espiritu Santo spring sev- 
eral miles east of the valley. 

At all the villages the houses and other buildings were 
constructed of adobe and stones, with either earth or metal 
roofs. A few refinements such as glass windows were the only 
major contrast with the eighteenth century period. Most of 
the old houses are presently in ruins, and they lend an aspect 
of desolation to the valley. This impression is heightened by 
the old croplands, now slowly returning to brush and native 
grass. 

Livestock grazing and irrigation farming were the two 
basic economic activities of the settlers. Grazing was prob- 
ably secondary in importance, but much more land was used 
for this activity than was devoted to agriculture. Large num- 
bers of cattle, sheep, goats, and horses were fed on both the 
unplowed lands of the valley and on the crop fields themselves 
after harvest. In addition, the upland range was used for 
miles on either side of the river. 
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In the early days fences were few or non-existent, and the 
range was used in common by all the settlers. There was 
nothing to prevent each farmer from grazing his cattle 
wherever he wished. The flocks of sheep and goats, while kept 
under closer watch than cattle, were also pastured anywhere 
and everywhere on the watershed.*® Grazing was thus un- 
restricted, yet the Puerco settlers were careful to cooperate 
with each other. Likely they pooled not only the range but 
their efforts in herding and managing their stock. A few 
riders and herders would have been sufficient to control the 
stock of each community, leaving the majority of the popula- 
tion engaged in farming. This was only one of the ways in 
which the settlers cooperated among themselves to make their 
occupance of the middle valley more secure. 

Livestock were watered from puddles in the river bottom 
and from a number of earthen reservoirs. These reservoirs, 
which were also more or less common property, were con- 
structed by damming small drainage ways wherever it was 
convenient—often where they entered the flood plain from 
the surrounding uplands. The more favorably located of the 
reservoirs still collect small permanent pools of water, but 
many others were failures. Usually the unsuccessful ones did 
not collect the drainage from large enough areas, so that they 
dried up in the summer. Much of the water was also lost by 
seepage unless considerable efforts were made to give the 
reservoirs impermeable bottoms. 

In recent years several wells with windmills have been 
drilled into the alluvium of the valley floor, and these, to- 
gether with the river and the old reservoirs, adequately sup- 
ply the present livestock. 

The history of stocking by the Rio Puerco settlers fol- 
lowed closely that of the entire Rio Grande watershed above 
El Paso. Numbers of livestock reached a peak about 1900, 
after which there was an almost steady decrease unti] the 
present. In the Rio Grande watershed cattle decreased almost 
sixty percent between 1900 and 1935.°° Perhaps the most im- 


29. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Survey Report .. ., op. cit., pp. 149-150. 
30. Based on information from U. S. Department of Agriculture, Survey Report 
-, op. cit. 
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portant factor accounting for this decrease was the depletion 
of range vegetation. This factor must have been important in 
the Puerco valley as well, but probably more significant here 
was the decrease in available rangeland. 

The animals and their products were used by the settlers 
themselves and also were sold in the Rio Grande valley, thus 
giving the people some cash income. But commercial market- 
ing of livestock was not important enough to overcome the 
basic subsistence economy. The only notable exception to this 
economy was Mr. Richard Heller. He was one of the most 
influential citizens of Cabezén (1889-1949) and is said to 
have once owned 10,000 sheep and 2,000 cattle. He regularly 
took stock to market in Albuquerque,*! and probably also 
served as an agent for other settlers of the middle valley. 

The crop land of the middle valley, in contrast to the 
range, was controlled by the head of each family. The hold- 
ings of each family, however, were very small, usually little 
odd-shaped tracts less than fifteen acres in size. Nevertheless, 
these patches of irrigable valley bottom were the funda- 
mental land resources upon which settlement of the valley 
was based. On these lands the folk grew their staple foods 
of corn, beans, chili, and wheat, and secondary crops of al- 
falfa, oats, and vegetables. In addition, there were a few 
orchard fruits—apples, pears, plums, and cherries. For the 
most part these were all subsistence and forage crops used 
locally, but some of the wheat was hauled to market in Albu- 
querque. In this regard it is reported that the Puerco valley 
was once known as the “bread basket of New Mexico,’ *? but 
it is unlikely that such a poor area farmed by so few people 
could fully warrant the title. At one time a small flour mill at 
Cabezoén served the local area, but it disappeared so long ago 
as to be almost forgotten. 

Tall native grasses were another commercial product of 
the middle valley. At a number of locations along the river, 
especially at the mouths of certain tributary arroyos, wild 


31. Henry T. Gurley, “A Town out of the Past,’” New Mexico Magazine, XXXV 
(April, 1957), 51. 

32. Quoted by Mr. Richard Strong, Soil Conservation Service, Albuquerque. Also see 
article by Mr. Strong in Albuquerque Tribune, September 11, 1957. 
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grasses once grew two to three feet or more in height. The 
grass was cut annually in these comparatively well-watered 
places, and was sold in Albuquerque as “wild hay.” 

All planted crops in the middle valley were grown under 
irrigation, but not the Indian type of flood-water farming. 
No evidence exists that the settlers practiced this primitive 
type of irrigation. On the contrary, they irrigated their crops 
with water diverted directly from the Rio Puerco—though 
the Puerco was always a poor stream for such a purpose. The 
occasional flow of water in the river meant that crops could 
be irrigated only occasionally. However, it was possible, in 
time of summer flashflood in the river, to give the fields a 
good soaking, and one that would last until the next flood. No 
estimate can be made of the amount of water that was actu- 
ally delivered, in an average year, to the crop lands. For maxi- 
mum yields, however, the land would have needed about 1.5 
to 3 acre-feet per acre per year.** This optimum was prob- 
ably rarely achieved. 

In the years before the river had entrenched itself deeply, 
it was relatively simple to divert water for irrigation. Many 
farmers built small dams and ditches of their own. A settler 
at San Ignacio stated that “low brush dams were thrown 
across the channel during later phases of the flood, and the 
water was diverted into ditches or simply warped over the 
land.”’* Also, when there were unusually large flash floods, 
the water left the river channel and inundated large areas of 
the valley floor. Apparently this flooding was gentle enough 
that there was little destruction of crops. When the floods 
occurred, according to one investigator, the soil became so 
saturated that crops grew with no further irrigation during 
the year.*® 

Despite the ease of irrigating the land, most of the irriga- 
tion carried on in the middle valley was not done by the farm- 
ers as individuals, but by community effort. Probably from 
earliest times the settlers used ‘“ccommunity ditch systems,” 


33. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Division 
of Land Economics, Water Utilization Section, Water Facilities Area Plan for Upper 
Rio Puerco Watershed, Sandoval and Rio Arriba Counties, New Mexico, 1939, pp. 44-46. 

$4. Kirk Bryan, “Flood-water Farming,’’ Geographical Review, XIX (1929), 454. 

35. Ibid. 
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which were common features of New Mexico. In establishing 
these systems each community (sometimes two adjacent com- 
munities) constructed one or two large irrigation ditches. 
Water was diverted from the river into these ditches by dams 
located short distances upstream from the settlements. Both 
dams and ditches were community property. From the 
ditches each farmer was allowed to take water to irrigate his 
fields, and in return was required to help keep the dams and 
ditches in repair. Each ditch system was governed by a com- 
mission of three men and an executive major-domo who were 
elected annually. Duties of these men were to apportion the 
water and see to it that every water-user contributed the 
necessary amount of labor to the upkeep of the ditch and 
dam.*¢ 

Though the community ditch system did not originate in 
the Puerco valley, it may be viewed as definitely an adapta- 
tion of the occupance to the environment of the valley, for 
it made the most economical and efficient use of the river 
water that could be devised. In a wider view the system also 
illustrates the community efforts found necessary by the 
Spanish in settling the arid parts of America. 

But despite their utility and comparative efficiency, the 
community ditch systems were still much less than perfect. 
The first trouble was that the community dams were not made 
to hold water in storage for any length of time, but only to 
divert it when the river ran. This was because the settlers 
had neither materials, finances, nor, perhaps, ability to con- 
struct water-tight structures. Even further beyond their con- 
ception were large reservoirs capable of watering crops 
through an entire season. What was possible to build, on the 
contrary, were small log and stone structures that could di- 
vert only a fraction of the ephemeral floodwaters. At first 
these structures were very small, but as the river channel 
enlarged they necessarily became larger also. Eventually they 
were structures of considerable size and major importance. 

A second trouble with the ditch systems was that irriga- 
tion methods were always very poor. Even now, in the few 


$6. New Mexico, Eighth Biennial Report of the State Engineer of New Mezico, 
1928, pp. 227-237. 
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systems still in use in the upper valley, water is usually ap- 
plied to crops in a wasteful and inefficient manner. “Irriga- 
tion systems are poorly laid out, land has not been properly 
leveled or terraced, and substantial quantities of water are 
lost down road ditches and natural drainage-ways.’’*? The 
ditches were usually built without being properly surveyed, 
and were of uneven grade and cross-section. Perhaps as much 
as 50 percent of the water carried in them was lost in one 
way or another before it could be delivered to the fields.** 

Each of the community ditches in the middle valley ex- 
tended more or less parallel to the river channel for several 
miles, but was located near the upper edge of the flood plain. 
The ditches quite closely followed the contour of the land 
where the floodplain begins to steepen toward the base of the 
cuestas and uplands. Most of the agricultural fields were 
located between the ditch and the river, so that irrigation 
water would flow by gravity across the land and drain into 
the river. Most of the old fields and sections of the ditches 
are still visible and give an indication of the life and activity 
that once pervaded the valley. 

Transportation routes in the Puerco valley in the 19th 
and early 20th centuries were of minor importance, as there 
was relatively little travel or trade among the villages or with 
the “outside.” The routes that did exist were only wagon- 
track roads or trails. In the valley these ran almost parallel 
to the river, connecting the villages one with another. There 
were also several roads that led eastward out of the valley 
toward the Rio Grande valley. On the opposite side a road or 
two led westward to Marquez (Juan Tafoya) and the moun- 
tains and mesas from which wood was obtained. 

Several routes of travel extended entirely across the 
middle Puerco valley. The best known of these were the ones 
followed today by highways 6 and 66 and one that crossed the 
river at Cabezén—the latter a route from Santa Fe to Fort 
Wingate (Fort Wingate was near present-day Gallup). U.S. 
Army troops and a stage line used the Cabezén route, and 


37. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Survey Report ..., op. cit., p. 117. 
38. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Water Facilities Area Plan ..., op. cit. 
p. 46. 
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Cabezon village was important as a way station and water- 
ing stop. Even a temporary army post was set up at the vil- 
lage in the last decade of the century.*® Other advantages of 
this route were a bridge near the settlement, which existed 
until at least 1882,*° and the Cerro Cabezén, a landmark 
visible for miles. The Santa Fe railroad was built west from 
the Rio Grande valley in 1880. The railroad and the wagon 
roads from Los Lunas and Albuquerque began to carry most 
of the traffic across the valley, and the route through Cabezén 
began to dwindle and disappear. 

But the disappearance of this route was only a minor 
change in comparison to others about to take place. The entire 
population of the middle Puerco valley soon began to feel 
changes occurring in both the landscape around them and in 
the nearby Rio Grande valley. Soon it became apparent that 
irrigation and grazing, as the settlers practiced them, were 
insufficient for gaining a livelihood in the middle valley, and 
they began to desert the area for the second and final time. 

The people of the settlements farthest downstream were 
first to find they could not make a living in the valley, for 
they deserted their little communities as early as the 1880’s 
and ’90’s. At the villages of San Luis, Cabezén, Guadalupe, 
and Casa Salazar, the settlers were more successful for a 
time, but eventually the majority of them were also forced 
to move. Guadalupe and Cabezén were abandoned only a few 
years ago. San Luis and Casa Salazar are still occupied, but 
only by a few families [1957]. The four villages of this area 
either met or are meeting the fate of the lower villages—it 
has only taken longer. Yet all during the twentieth century 
these villages were declining in prosperity. At least one man 
moved away from Cabezoén as early as 1900 because, accord- 
ing to him, he could no longer farm successfully and the 
town was not prosperous.*! 

Yet only the villages and their associated croplands were 
deserted ; the rangeland on all sides is still used for grazing. 
At the downstream settlements, the land passed into private 


89. Gurley, op. cit., p. 50. 
40. Bryan, Historic Evidence . .., pp. 273-274. 
41. Ibid, p. 274. 
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or government ownership and is now grazed by stockmen who 
live far from the valley. Similar conditions exist in the San 
Luis-Casa Salazar area except for the few remaining settlers, 
who also graze a few animals—the last remnant of the old 
occupance. 

The basic changes in the occupance of the middle valley 
have been, therefore, not only the abandonment of villages, 
but a shift from the dual economy of irrigation agriculture 
and stock-raising to stock-raising alone. The significance of 
this second change is that grazing as a single economy is in- 
capable of supporting a resident population within the valley. 
The few settlers who still remain are only partially supported 
by their livestock, and they will probably all leave the valley 
soon. The outsiders, those who have taken over the use of 
the land, find no necessity for living in the valley. Briefly, 
then, except for the villages and croplands, the middle valley 
has not been deserted, but only given over to the use of non- 
resident graziers. 

Among the several causal factors for the change, the most 
fundamental was the harsh desert environment in which the 
settlements were placed. The type of occupance and land use 
practiced was extremely hazardous under the most favorable 
natural and economic conditions. But the period of settlement 
was not a time in which conditions remained always favor- 
able. Considering only such minor factors as annual varia- 
tions in rainfall and flash floods, it is probably correct to 
surmise that the occupance was most closely adjusted to the 
“wet” years and was very imperfectly related to the “dry” 
ones. 

In the larger view, a series of adverse changes occurred 
in both the physical environment and in economic conditions 
that encroached on the settlers. Each of these changes con- 
tributed in some degree to the abandonment of the valley, yet 
the relative importance of each change can only be estimated. 
The alterations in the physical environment were those of 
severe injury and deterioration of land resources, with a 
resulting decrease in productive capacity of the land. The 
economic changes were the growth and development of the 
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Rio Grande settlements and other nearby communities, so 
that the Puerco valley was left an area of relative as well as 
absolute poverty. 

One of the most serious changes in the land base of the 
middle Rio Puerco area was the impoverishment of its vege- 
tative cover. Vegetation depletion has been general on almost 
the entire New Mexico watershed of the Rio Grande—graz- 
ing capacity has decreased 40 to 50 percent—but the most 
pronounced conditions of range depletion within this area 
are found in and near the Rio Puerco valley.** Some areas are 
more badly deteriorated than others. The most severely in- 
jured rangelands are located between Cuba and La Ventana, 
and between Cabezén and Casa Salazar. “Intermediately 
deteriorated” and “‘slightly deteriorated” plant cover is found 
throughout the remainder of the valley.** 

Depletion of the range was caused by overgrazing: it is 
estimated that as early as 1890 the rangeland surrounding 
the middle valley was overstocked.** Deterioration of plant 
cover followed promptly, and probably continued little 
abated until almost the present day. The blame for overgraz- 
ing must be shared by both the Rio Puerco settlers and by 
other graziers who brought animals into the area beginning 
in the 1880’s. The animal population was so large, near the 
turn of the century, that the range grasses were eaten down 
almost to ground level, many of the plants died, and few new 
ones became established. In some locations grasses were re- 
placed by hardy cactus, Russian-thistle, snakeweed, and 
other plants of low grazing value. 

A small part of the range adjacent to the valley has a 
grazing capacity of one animal unit per year for each 50-80 
acres. Capacity for most of the range is one animal unit for 
every 80-130 acres, and another small area has a capacity of 
one animal unit for every 130-210 acres. In almost every case, 
however, the past use of the range has exceeded grazing 
capacity. On some of the land, for example, less than 50 acres 


42. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Survey Report ..., op. cit., p. 8. 

43. Ibid., from a map based on field surveys of range conditions, overlay on Map 6. 
Criteria not stated. 

44. Ibid. 
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have been allotted per animal unit, whereas 80-130 acres were 
needed.*® 

No correlation is apparent between the various degrees 
of overgrazing from place to place and the history of aban- 
donment, yet overgrazing and vegetation depletion were 
important in both decreasing present grazing capacity and 
in their effects on erosion. 

The natural grass cover of the middle Puerco area was 
the principal control over the rate of runoff and soil erosion. 
With much of its cover destroyed by overgrazing, the land 
became more subject to both water and wind erosion, of 
which water erosion was by far the most serious. The two 
types of water erosion, sheet and'gullying, are both found in 
the area; but sheet erosion, which is most active in reducing 
the topsoil, has proceeded to only a slight degree. The entire 
valley and closely adjacent area as far south as the Montafio 
grant have suffered “slight” sheet erosion, but much gullying. 
Farther back from the valley on either side, there has been 
a greater amount of sheet erosion (‘moderate’) with less 
frequent gullies, and the entire lower section of the valley 
has suffered slignt sheet erosion. In the terminology of the 
Soil Conservation Service, “slight sheet erosion” signifies a 
removal of less than 25% of the topsoil, and “‘moderate sheet 
erosion” signifies removal of 25% to 75%.**® Generally speak- 
ing, it appears that sheet erosion has been one of the 
less important factors in the decline of the Puerco settle- 
ments, but the same cannot be said of gully erosion. 

Accelerated gully erosion, including the entrenchment of 
the Rio Puerco, was the most significant and striking change 
in the physical environment of the middle valley. The alluvial 
sediments of the old flood plain have been scarred and 
grooved by countless deep erosion channels, of which the 
Puerco channel is the largest. Thousands of tons of uncon- 
solidated material have been eaten away, slumped off, and 
carried downstream by the river and all its tributary arroyos. 
Not only has this erosion removed and ruined considerable 
areas of useful land, but it has also made natural floods im- 


45. Ibid. 
46. Ibid., p. 207 and Map 12. 
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possible, has resulted in lowering of the water table, in silting 
of irrigation systems, and has made more difficult the con- 
struction of diversion dams. Each of these associated factors, 
in turn, and especially the last, has been significant to some 
degree in the decline of settlement. 

Accelerated gullying and channel erosion began in the 
1880’s, thus coinciding with overgrazing and depletion of the 
range. Overgrazing must be considered the primary causal 
factor in the entrenchment of the Rio Puerco and its tribu- 
taries. For this reason overgrazing is one of the basic causes 
of the valley’s decline.*? 

The channel of the Rio Puerco, created by the tremendous 
erosional abilities of flash flood waters, is perhaps the largest 
“cully” of its kind in New Mexico. As flash floods increased 
in volume with the increased runoff on the watershed, the 
river channel deepened and widened rapidly. At several loca- 
tions in the lower part of the valley, for example, the channel 
increased in width from an average of 75 feet in 1881 to 790 
feet in 1939.48 In 1927 the remains of an old dam were found 
at the site of Los Cerros; the base of the remnants was 22 


feet above the bottom of the channel, indicating a deepening 
of that many feet since the dam was used in 1887.*® At La 
Ventana the channel was only about eight feet deep in the 
1870’s, whereas it is now approximately 50 feet in depth.®® 
As the channel deepened and widened, the settlers had an 
ever-increasing task in the construction and maintenance of 
their diversion dams. At first the dams were only flimsy struc- 


47. Bryan has found some evidence that long term fluctuations in climate may be 
the ultimate cause of arroyo entrenchment in southwestern United States. He agrees, 
however, that overgrazing on the Rio Puerco watershed was the immediate, if not the 
ultimate, cause of the rapid entrenchment of the river. See Bryan, op. cit., p. 281; Bryan, 
“Pre-Columbian Agriculture in the Southwest, as Conditioned by Periods of Alluviation,” 
Annals of Association of American Geographers, XXXI (December, 1941), pp. 232-236; 
and Bryan, “Change in Plant Associations by Change in Ground Water Level,” Ecology, 
IX (1928), p. 477. 

48. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Survey Report ..., op. cit., p. 216. 

49. Bryan, “Historic Evidence . . . ,’’ op. cit., p. 277. 

60. Ibid., p. 275. Local baselevel for the Rio Puerco is the elevation of the Rio 
Grande at the point where it is joined by the Puerco. This baselevel is actually rising 
slightly because the Rio Grande is aggrading its bed. A part of the lower Puerco, in 
response to this change, appears to have ceased downcutting. Farther up, the Puerco is 
still well above its local baselevel and is able to continue downcutting unabated. 
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tures of logs, brush, and stones and were easily destroyed by 
flash floods. When the river channel increased in size, the 
dams had to be larger and stronger, and these in turn were 
more costly to build and required more frequent repairs. 
Finally, when even their most carefully constructed dams 
were washed out, the people—already discouraged and im- 
poverished by the other changes that were taking place 
around them—found it easier to abandon their villages than 
to replace the dams once more. 

That the downstream settlements in the valley were aban- 
doned first was probably partially due to the headward 
deepening of the river channel, which affected these settle- 
ments first. The old dams, croplands, and ditches of these 
downstream villages have all disappeared, and little remains 
of the villages themselves, with the exception of San Fran- 
cisco. Though deserted sixty years ago, many of the stone 
and adobe walls of this village are still standing. Following 
the abandonment of the settlements in this area, and even 
before San Ignacio was totally deserted, two commercial 
companies attempted to irrigate part of the valley in the 
Montano grant. The plans and efforts of these companies soon 
failed—for much the same reasons that private settlement 
failed—but not before considerable expenditures had been 
made.*! 

The history of community ditch systems in the San Luis- 
Casa Salazar area is somewhat confused, yet it aids an under- 
standing of the importance to this area of the entrenchment 
of the Rio Puerco. According to one report “an irrigation 
system of considerable extent was put into operation at Cabe- 
zon in 1865.”°? a date previous to that believed to mark the 
beginning of the second period of settlement. But according 
to an early investigation, all the ditches in the area were 
constructed in 1872, which date seems to coincide with the 


51. Kirk Bryan, “Historic Evidence... ,”’ op. cit., p. 276; New Mexico, First Report 
of the State Engineer of New Mexico, 1914, pp. 52, 34-39; New Mexico, Second Biennial 
Report of the Territorial Engineer to the Governor of New Mezico, 1910, see “Rio Puerco 
Irrigation Co.” and “H. A. Jastro” in table opposite p. 70; New Mexico, Fifth Biennial 
Report of the State Engineer of New Mezico, 1922, same names, in table following 
p. 77. 

52. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Water Facilities Area Plan... , p. 40. 
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founding of the settlements.** The ditches and dams at that 
time were probably in about the same locations as those most 
recently used. The northernmost dam was one above San Luis 
that diverted water into a long ditch on the west side of the 
river. Perhaps San Luis was also served, at one time in the 
nineteenth century, by a ditch that began at La Ventana, 
about twelve miles upstream.** Just above Cabezén a dam 
marked the beginning of two ditches, one on either side of the 
river, that irrigated the farms of this community. A short 
distance below Cabezén a dam diverted water into a ditch on 
the east side of the river. Another short distance down- 
stream, and below the mouth of Arroyo Chico, was a dam 
from which ditches extended on both sides of the river. These 
two ditches, which were those of the Abra de los Cerros sys- 
tem, are believed to have extended all the way to Guadalupe 
and Casa Salazar. In addition there was yet another diversion 
above Casa Salazar from which a ditch on the east side began. 

Although the diversion dams were easily destroyed by 
large flash floods, they were almost as easily replaced in the 
early days of settlement. There is a record of dam failures, 
for example, at both Cabezén and San Luis in about 1877.°° 
The San Luis barrier, then “a very small affair of brush and 
poles,” was soon rebuilt, as was the Cabezén dam. But by 
1880 the latter structure must have been destroyed again, 
for the San Luis ditch was extended south to serve Cabez6n. 
Later, however, each town seems again to have had a sepa- 
rate ditch. One local resident said that the Cabezén dam was 
washed out for the last time in about 1922 (a very few rem- 
nants of it may yet be seen), and apparently the San Luis 
ditch was then extended to Cabezén again. Somewhat later, 
in 1936, the last diversion to serve Guadalupe and Casa Sala- 
zar was washed out,°® and not since that year has irrigation 
farming been practiced at either community. 

Meanwhile the dam at San Luis was destroyed again in 


53. U. S. Congress, Senate, Equitable Distribution of the Waters of the Rio Grande, 
55th Cong., 2d Sess., Doc. 229, 1897-98, p. 167. 

54. Information from Soil Conservation Service file on San Luis Community Ditch. 

65. Bryan, “Historic Evidence... ,”’ p. 273. 

56. Soil Conservation Service file, op. cit. 
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1926 or 1927.57 Soon thereafter the people requested the state 
engineer’s office to investigate a new site for it. In 1928 a 
location was selected about one-half mile above the site of 
the destroyed barrier, and an appropriate structure was rec- 
ommended.** Apparently the local people were planning to 
build the dam themselves, as in the past; but the structure 
was not begun until 1934, when construction was aided by 
federal funds. In 1936 the new structure was completed by 
the Soil Conservation Service, working with the local people. 
In 1939 and 1940 the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
Soil Conservation Service made a few repairs and relocated 
the heading of the ditch. Diverted waters served only San 
Luis and not Cabezon. 

The San Luis Community Ditch system was the only one 
in the middle Puerco valley ever to receive government as- 
sistance. For all repair and construction work, the local resi- 
dents furnished the labor, and the government provided 
materials, equipment, and supervision. But no great expendi- 
tures of public money were ever made. Total cost to the gov- 
ernment for work done in 1939, for example, was estimated 
at $3,697.59 

San Luis dam was also the only one in the Puerco valley 
built according to recommendations of qualified engineers. 
All the others were haphazard contrivances wedged into nar- 
row sections of the river channel. Usually there was no bed- 
rock on which to build, and the unconsolidated alluvium of 
the valley made very unsound footing. Poor construction and 
poor foundation conditions, in addition to the pressures of 
floodwaters, were the most important factors in destruction 
of the dams. Even the one at San Luis, though better engi- 
neered and constructed than the others, was not proof against 
summer flash floods. It was destroyed by a large flood on July 
24-25, 1951. This was the last dam in existence in the middle 
Puerco valley, and with its destruction one of the basic eco- 


58. New Mexico, Eighth Biennial Report of the State Engineer of New Mexico, 
1928, p. 58. 


59. Soil Conservation Service file, op. cit. 
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nomic activities of the Puerco settlers, irrigation agriculture, 
became a practical impossibility. 

Little information exists concerning crop yields in the 
Puerco valley, but it may be assumed that productivity was 
always low. In the drier middle valley, the yields were prob- 
ably somewhat lower than those of farther upstream. Dry 
farming was attempted in the middle valley when irrigation 
became impossible, but without success. Dry-farm corn (“un- 
improved native corn”) yielded only five bushels per acre at 
San Luis, but much of the acreage that was planted failed 
completely. 

The low crop yields were not so much a product of the de- 
struction of land resources as they were of the natural pov- 
erty of the land. Lack of water was the major difficulty— 
there was never enough rain and often not enough irrigation 
water. Soil quality was less important, even when the soils 
were somewhat eroded by sheet wash. Nevertheless, yields 
probably did decrease somewhat as a result of the removal of 
top soil. 

Periodic drouth was a contributing factor to the decline 
of the middle valley that had a special effect on crop yields. 
Sometimes drouth took the form of local “dry spots” and 
sometimes it was general over the entire valley. If ‘in any 
year or series of years there happened to be insufficient rain, 
and thus insufficient floods, there was probably a high per- 
centage of crop failure. Then the people had to depend mostly 
on their livestock. Although there has been no agriculture in 
most of the middle valley for over a decade, the prolonged 
drouth of that period has adversely affected the range 
vegetation. 

Not long after resettlement of the Puerco valley in the 
1870’s, the open rangeland available to the settlers became 
more and more restricted. In Spanish times unoccupied and 
ungranted land between settlements had been considered to 
be for the use of anyone, but the Americans put into practice 
the idea that all land was to be under some definite owner- 
ship. At the beginning of the American period (1846), most 


60. Soil Conservation Service file, op. cit. 
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of the land of New Mexico was placed under federal govern- 
ment ownership as public domain. In time much of it passed 
into private ownership, and non-resident livestock operators 
gained control of large tracts on either side of the Rio Puerco 
valley ; the Puerco settlers were deprived of the range they 
had used so freely. At first they were probably unaware of 
what was happening. Later they were financially unable to 
acquire their own rangelands. 

More recently the available range has dwindled still fur- 
ther due to such measures as the creation of national forest 
(in the San Pedro Mountains), purchase of land by the gov- 
ernment for Indian use, and control of the public range under 
the Taylor Act.*! Thus public land that once was parcelled 
out to private owners is now being returned to government 
ownership or control. This trend results from both a desire 
to safeguard the resources of the Puerco area and from 
nationwide federal conservation policies. 

Even the old land grants, except the crop fields in the val- 
ley bottom, have long since passed out of private hands, so 
that the range lands of these grants are no longer freely 
available. The federal government now owns the Ignacio 
Chavez, Ojo del Espiritu Santo, M. and S. Montoya, Montajfio, 
and Sedillo grants. Resident and non-resident graziers of the 
valley are allowed to use some of this Jand, but much of it is 
reserved exclusively for Indians of nearby pueblos. At the 
present time only a few dozen animals are owned by the re- 
maining settlers in the valley. Their stock is restricted to 
small areas for which grazing rights have been acquired and 
to the old croplands in the valley. 

From outside the Puerco valley came a number of eco- 
nomic influences on the settlers, in addition to range re- 
striction. While the middle valley remained in a state of 
semi-isolation, New Mexico as a whole became ‘‘American- 
ized.” This meant such things to the settlers of the valley as 
property taxes, military service, and need for larger cash in- 
comes. These new conditions tended to disrupt both the iso- 
lation and especially the self-sufficiency of the valley. 


61. Ralph Charles, “‘Land of Mafiana,”’ Land Policy Review, I (November-December, 
1938), 10. 
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That the middle Puerco valley could not supply the new 
wants and necessities was especially obvious to young men 
returning from the world wars—the valley offered them little 
or nothing in comparison to what was offered elsewhere. 
Most of them were attracted by opportunities for wage labor 
in Albuquerque and other nearby cities and towns. Those 
who remained on the land in the Puerco valley also found it 
necessary to supplement their incomes with part time wage 
labor outside the valley. In short, there was so much greater 
economic opportunity in other areas that few felt they could 
afford to remain in the valley. A subsistence economy had 
little appeal in the midst of modern economic conditions. 

A final agent in population decline and abandonment of 
the villages was the fact that each farmer had a very small 
acreage of cropland. At San Luis, for example, there was a 
total irrigable area of 546 acres, which was divided into 28 
different land holdings; the largest holding of any individual 
was 71 acres and the smallest was 3 acres. Average size of 
the holdings was 19.5 acres, but most of them were smaller 
than this average. Obviously most of these farm units were 
too small to support the settlers at other than subsistence 
levels.® 

The crop fields were of irregular shape, due mostly to the 
exigencies of the topography, and bore no relation to the grid 
system of land subdivision which they long antedated. Most 
of them were long and narrow, with one end at the commu- 
nity ditch and the other at the river bank. This was in part 
due to the necessity of having each field supplied by the com- 
munity ditch, and in part a result of land inheritance. The 
original farm lands were subdivided lengthwise among heirs, 
so the subdivided tracts came to form the long narrow 
strips.** On the whole, however, the small size of the crop 
fields was not so much the result of change through the years 


63. Only at San Luis was a contemporary survey made of the irrigated land and 
its subdivision, but a similar pattern of land holdings probably existed at each of the 
other communities in the middle valley. Irrigated acreage at these other settlements 
cannot be accurately determined at present because much of the crop land is now in- 
distinguishable. A rough comparison may be made, however, between the irrigated 
acreage at San Luis and that at nearby areas as shown in Figures 16, 17. 

64. Soil Conservation Service file, op. cit. 
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as it was a characteristic of the occupance from the begin- 
ning; there was always a comparatively small amount of 
cropland in relation to the population. 

With the single exception of field size, the causal factors 
in the decline of the Spanish-American settlements were all 
changes in the physical and cultural setting. Most of these 
changes may be traced, in turn, directly or indirectly to the 
overuse and injury of land resources. When coupled with the 
fact that these resources were meager initially, it is not sur- 
prising that a major change took place in the occupance of 
the Puerco valley. Basically this change represented a less- 
ening in the intensity of land use, and it may be viewed as a 
compensation for the overuse of the land that preceded it. 

During the declining years of the villages there was a 
heavy dependence on public assistance as a source of income. 
A census taken in 1939 at San Luis showed that of 44 families 
in the community only two were without some form of gov- 
ernment welfare aid. Twenty-six families were subsidized by 
Farm Security Administration grants, nine families had 
members on WPA projects, six were assisted by the state 
department of public welfare, and one had a member working 
for the state highway department.” The population at San 
Luis has now decreased to two families, and these still de- 
pend on livestock, wage work, and subsidation. 

Travel into and within the middle valley is very difficult 
at present, as the roads are almost impassable. Countless 
detours must be made around headward-eroding gullies, col- 
lapsed bridges, and mudholes. Three high and rickety bridges 
on the “main” road through the valley—two across the 
Puerco and one crossing Arroyo Balcén—are much in need 
of repair or replacement. At Guadalupe this same road fords 
the river and is always impassable at this spot during the 
rainy season. In the summer of 1957 a section of the road 
north of Guadalupe was completely washed away by flash 
flood waters, cutting off that village from all motor travel. 

Not only are the roads neglected, but the entire area is 
generally forgotten. The middle valley is located in the west- 


65. Soil Conservation Service file, op. cit. 
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ern parts of Sandoval and Bernalillo counties, and each of 
these counties, with an orientation toward centers of popu- 
lation along the Rio Grande, can spare little attention to such 
remote and slightly populated areas as the middle Puerco 
valley. In short, the middle valley has lost all influence in 
New Mexico, just as it will probably soon lose the last of its 
inhabitants. 

The physical and cultural environment of the upper val- 
ley has also changed, but not so greatly as in the middle 
valley. The settlers of the upper valley have made a re-ad- 
justment to the changed environment. Crop agriculture, 
though not entirely disappeared, is much less important 
than it once was. Approximately twenty community ditch 
systems were constructed in this area, but few of them are 
still in use. Farming ceased at La Ventana long ago, even 
before 1910; and just south of Cuba, irrigation has been im- 
possible for the last ten to fifteen years. A few remaining 
families in the latter area make some attempt at dry farming, 
but with little success. 

All the presently irrigated acreage is far upstream, in the 
mountain valleys from which the Puerco originates. Here the 
water supply is more constant and there is less danger of 
large flash floods. Erosion and gullying are problems locally, 
but the streams do not have deeply eroded flood plains and 
channels like those in the middle Puerco. The main problem 
in these valleys is the usual drying up of the streams and 
ditches in the summer, when the water requirements are 
greatest.®* For this reason, together with all the factors indi- 
cated for the decline of the middle valley, the amount of 
farmed and irrigated land in the upper valley has decreased 
greatly. In 1939 more than 5,500 acres in the area were irri- 
gated by a total of seventeen ditch systems, but now much of 
the acreage and most of the ditches have been abandoned. 

Meanwhile there have been other economic developments 
in the upper valley and, in comparison with these, the remain- 
ing crop agriculture is no longer an important factor in the 


66. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Water Facilities Area Plan ..., op. cit., 
pp. 33, 43f. 
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total economy of the area. The new developments have also 
increased the population of the area from less than a thou- 
sand to about 2,000 persons. 

Of these new American economies, commercial cattle 
raising is most important, though it came about indirectly. 
In the 1920’s a number of new settlers moved into the upper 
valley west of Cuba and attempted to dry farm some of the 
lands. Failing in this because of the climate, they were soon 
forced to leave the area or switch to cattle raising. Their 
cattle industry now provides these people a fair living, but 
it is not as successful as the same industry in more humid 
areas. 

Two other new developments are lumbering and copper 
mining. Lumbering is carried on in some of the forested areas 
near Cuba, and there is a sawmill southwest of the town. 
Copper mining was formerly important in the mountains 
just east of town, and mining activity may resume shortly. 

For many years there have been a number of coal mines 
in operation in the region between Cuba and La Ventana. 
Only a few tons of coal are now produced per year, but there 
was a considerable production in the past. During the 1920’s 
the coal was transported to the Rio Grande valley on a rail- 
road that extended into the Puerco valley at La Ventana, but 
mining production declined with the depression, and the rail- 
road went out of business. The small amount of coal presently 
mined is taken by truck to local markets in Bernalillo and 
Albuquerque. 

The larger coal mines were located near La Ventana, 
which became the hub of mining activity. In 1930, about the 
peak of the village’s importance, it had two general stores, 
a hotel, a post office, and a school.®* Today there is a trading 
post surrounded by ruined buildings. 

Like the agriculture of the earlier settlers, all the activi- 
ties introduced into the upper valley by the newcomers have 
been only partially successful. Attempts at farming, as for- 
merly, were limited by the physical environment. And in 


68. Carle H. Dane, “The La Ventana-Chacra Mesa Coal Field,” part 3 of Geology 
and Fuel Resources of the Southern Part of the San Juan Basin, New Mezico, U. S&S. 
Department of Interior, Geological Survey, Bulletin 860-C, 1936, p. 87. 
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other activities, because of their closer ties to the external 
economy, they were even more limited than were the original 
settlers by the cultural environment. Most noticeable in this 
regard was the decline of mining, which was intimately 
linked to the economy of the Rio Grande valley. 

And yet, despite the decline of occupance, the total popu- 
lation of the upper valley has not decreased within the last 
years. In fact, there has been a notable increase, from a popu- 
lation of about 1,000 in 1930 to 2,000 at the present. But the 
increase is due only to the success of one settlement, the town 
of Cuba. Long ago Cuba became the trade center of the en- 
tire upper valley, and one might reasonably expect that the 
town would have declined in size and importance just as did 
all the settlements it served. On the contrary, Cuba has be- 
come more important and prosperous than ever before. Most 
of its prosperity, however, results not from the life of the 
Puerco valley, but from the highway that passes through the 
town. This highway (State Road 44), though paved less than 
ten years, is the only direct transportation route between 
two of the most well developed regions of New Mexico, the 
Rio Grande and San Juan River valleys. Cuba is about mid- 
way between the two valleys and is the only town of notable 
size on the 160 mile route. Much of its business is in supplying 
the needs of travelers passing through on the highway. 

Cuba is the only un-characteristic settlement in the entire 
Rio Puerco valley. All other villages, whether in ruins or still 
occupied by a few families, are visible evidences of deteriora- 
tion and change that have taken place in the occupance of the 
valley. Every hillside and gully presents similar evidence of 
deterioration and change in the physical environment. What 
further changes may occur, whether of improvement or 
further deterioration, await only the future. 





COLONEL DON FERNANDO DE LA CONCHA 
DIARY, 1788 


Edited by ADLAI FEATHER 


Historical Background 


ON Fernando de la Concha succeeded Lieut.-Col. Juan 
Bautista de Anza as governor on November 10, 1787. 

The wise policy of his predecessor, both military and political, 
had given the province greater security against the hostile 
tribes than any which it had previously enjoyed. The Utes 
and Comanches were at peace with each other and with the 
Spaniards. The eastern Apaches were kept from the borders 
by the intervention of the Comanches, to whom the governor 
had given arms and horses. The Navajos were kept in a state 
of truce, if not absolute friendliness, by a policy which in- 
cluded bribery, cajolery, threats and flattery. Under the cir- 
cumstances, with no danger threatening from other quarters, 
Concha was able to get together one of the most formidable 
expeditions ever led against the Gila and Mimbres Apaches. 
These Indians were by far the most formidable enemies 
which the Spaniards had encountered. The northern advance 
of the frontiers of Mexico had brought contact before the 
middle of the eighteenth century. At first, the superiority of 
Spanish arms had given them some advantage but the tech- 
niques of the Apaches soon improved sufficiently to nullify 
the superiority which the use of firearms and horses had pre- 
viously afforded. The situation worsened each year and be- 
tween 1748 and 1772, more than four thousand individuals 
had died at the hands of the Indians who drove off thousands 
of horses and mules from the settlements and destroyed mil- 
lions of pesos worth of property. In 1776, an inspection of 
the Spanish defenses was ordered by the king and resulted 
in strong measures being taken to curb the menace. The best 
military men available were placed in command on the fron- 
tier. A line of garrisoned fortresses was placed at strategic 
locations. The northern provinces, including New Mexico, 
were formed into a Commandance-General administered di- 
rectly from Madrid. At intervals, strong expeditions were 
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sent out to harass the Indians on their own terrain. A gen- 
eral war of attrition along the entire frontier caused the 
Indians some loss in personnel but failed to result in any- 
thing approaching subjugation. 

The general plan of these expeditions was one of extreme 
caution. The main body of the forces and the supply train 
moved as rapidly as possible, keeping to the open country as 
far as possible. Detachments were sent ahead to scour the 
foothills of the mountains in an attempt to surprise small 
groups or rancherias and destroy them before they could 
seek refuge in the rough canyons. It was not considered advis- 
able to penetrate deeply into the mountains since the Apaches 
were experts in the arts of concealment and ambush. This 
mode of warfare was continued by the Spaniards as long as 
they were in command of the frontier and guided Concha in 
his plan of action. His determination to cross the Gila Moun- 
tains may have been preconceived but was probably decided 
on the spot in view of the meagre success of his expedition on 
the northern side of the range. It was then obvious that the 
Apaches were well aware of the expedition well in advance 
and had taken refuge in the rough country. The greater part 
of the pay of both friendly Indians and settlers was to con- 
sist in spoils taken in battle and sale of prisoners. The danger 
of the mountains was probably preferable to the debacle of a 
return empty-handed. 

The interest which Governor Concha showed in the loca- 
tion of the San Francisco River was one which was shared by 
officials and citizens of New Mexico. The fabulous placers San 
Ildefonso de la Cieneguilla had been discovered in 1779. These 
were situated in Western Sonora at no great distance south of 
the present Arizona border. As soon as the news had spread, 
numerous New Mexican settlers left the province without 
seeking the necessary permission and hastened to join the 
thousands of gold-seekers already assembled. Those who had 
no intention of deserting the state saw an improved market 
for their goods and labor. Governor Anza had attempted to 
form a combined military and trading caravan to Sonora by 
way of the San Francisco river but found conditions unfavor- 
able. The only Spaniards who had led expeditions by that 
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route were Don Bernardo Miera y Pacheco who went from 
Zuni to the Gila in 1747. This journey was made before 
the hostility of the Apaches had become solidified. Both re- 
ported finding sedentary Indians who cultivated maize in the 
vicinity of the present day towns of Alma and Pleasanton. 
Their statements that the river bed formed a short and easy 
road to Sonora was highly optimistic. It would have shortened 
the distance by almost half but later exploration showed that 
no road through the region could be called easy. 

Concha had no guide available and apparently made no 
special effort to locate the San Francisco river, otherwise he 
would have proceeded to a point much nearer Zuii. His con- 
jecture that he may have stumbled upon it by accident was 
wrong; at no time was he even within its drainage basin. 


The Expedition 


The number of men whom Concha had in his command is 
nowhere stated. Ninety men left Santa Fe with him but no 
accounting is made of the numbers who joined him en route 
and at Laguna. There he selected twenty Navajos from 
among numerous volunteers. Later in his narrative he men- 
tions the presence of Indians from Taos, Zia, Santa Ana and 
Jemez. There may have been natives from other Pueblos also. 

Anza had been advised, eight years before, not to attempt 
the trip with less than five hundred persons. Judging from 
the numbers of men whom he was able to detach his com- 
mand, he had not less than that number and more than twice 
that many horses. 

The settlers were obliged to furnish horses for themselves 
and their servants. The Santa Fe garrison also possessed 
their own. The King’s herd was destined to furnish mounts 
for the Indian allies, as had previously been done for the 
Comanches in their war against the Jicarilla Apaches. A herd 
of this size was undoubtedly unwieldy in rough or timbered 
country. When the train was sent to await the Governor at 
Fra Cristobal, the escort may have been small or so encum- 
bered by the animals that they were able only to defend them- 
selves from the Indians who harassed them without feeling 
capable of taking the offensive. 
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The Route 


His route is easy to trace even though there are many 
obvious errors in his distances and the direction of his 
marches. The stopping places mentioned on his way from 
Santa Fe to Acoma are still well known and the distances 
correct. From that Pueblo, his first day’s journey took him to 
Cebolla Spring, still so-called, thirty-one miles away near the 
foot of Cebolleta Mesa. His next stop was made in the open 
plain where he found water. Evidently the season had been 
one of normal rain or more since he never encountered diffi- 
culty in finding sufficient water for his horse herd. His third 
stop was near the site known at present as Tres Lagunas. The 
name of San Bartolome by which he designates the place is 
not to be found on maps of any period and is not used in the 
locality. The alternate name of El Presidio probably owes its 
origin to the appearance of a nearby peak, westernmost of 
the Sawtooth Range. Its vertical sides and flat top resemble a 
fortress, even from near at hand. He encamped at the lake a 
short distance to the northwest. 

He was now traveling through pifion and juniper country 
which made a more or less circuitous route necessary because 
of the low-growing branches. Since these grow densely on 
the ridges and sparsely or not at all in the heavier soil of the 
valleys, it is likely that he rounded the west end of the Saw- 
tooth Mountains and followed two opposite valleys, one of 
which leads downward into the flat land and opens into an- 
other which ascends toward the foot of Allegros Mountain 
where he made camp. 

On the next day, he crossed the mountain range, passing 
east of Allegros Peak, through Greens Gap and to the west 
of Horse Mountain, stopping at Horse Springs. The broad 
plain of San Agustin was crossed at a rapid pace, fifteen 
leagues in a single day. His progress on the following day is 
doubtless in error. Setting out at one in the afternoon and 
stopping at five, he could not have covered the fourteen 
leagues given in his diary. He probably advanced less than 
a half of that distance. 

Here he sent back his supply train and horse herd. Pro- 
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ceeding six miles over rocky terrain, he came to a river which 
he thought might be the San Francisco. It was the East Fork 
of the Gila. Surprising an Indian rancheria, he had his first 
and greatest success, killing eighteen and taking four 
prisoners. 

A long and difficult journey of sixteen leagues in a single 
day took him across the mountains to a point not far from 
Pinos Altos. He then entered the Mimbres Valley and followed 
the stream to the Cienega del Rio Mimbres and two leagues 
beyond. Turning back to the northeast, he followed the low 
ridges of the Mimbres Mountains and crossed over a short 
distance north of Sawyers Peak. Descending the South Fork 
of the Percha, he camped at a spring near Hillsboro, then 
turned north to the marsh of the upper Animas Creek. Here 
he captured an Indian girl and proceeded north, crossing the 
Seco and Palomas Creeks, and camped on Cuchillo Negro 
Creek. 

Finding that his supply train was not at Fra Cristobal, 
he crossed the Rio Grande and followed the east bank of the 
river and the Camino Real to Santa Fe. 


Diary 


Diary of the expedition against the Gila and Mimbres 
Apaches begun on the 22nd day of August, 1788, organized 
by the Governor of New Mexico who had previously given 
the necessary orders that the settlers and Indians of the 
Province should assemble in the Pueblo of Laguna. 


The 22nd 

I left the town of Santa Fe with seventy-four soldiers, 
eight Comanches, eight Jicarilla Apaches and the horse herds 
of the garrison and of the king and made camp for the night 
at the plains of Santo Domingo. Leagues 10 


The 23rd 

We left the Plains of Santo Domingo and made camp at 
Alameda for the night. On this day, two soldiers who were 
ill were sent back to Santa Fe. 10 
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The 24th 
We traveled from this point to the plains of Isleta where 
we made camp. 8 


The 25th 

At this Pueblo, I dispatched a detachment to the Sierra de 
la Magdalena by way of the Sierra de los Ladrones, com- 
manded by Sergeant Pablo Sandoval and composed of twenty 
soldiers and twenty selected civilians. I gave orders that they 
should reconnoiter both ranges, following any tracks which 
they might find in order to discover whether there were any 
enemies in these places and to punish them if they founa 
them there. They were to rejoin me at the town of Laguna 
where they would find me making necessary arrangements 
for the general campaign. 

With this in mind, I left Isleta and came to the Rio Puerco 
at midnight, examining all the places from which the Apaches 
frequently make their raids. 8 


The 26th 
From the Rio Puerco, I went to the Pueblo of Laguna, 
making reconnaissance as before. 10 


The 27th 

I halted in order to assign all my forces, supply our allies 
and organize the divisions. Out of the royal treasury I bought 
cattle and sheep for the maintenance of the Comanches, Jica- 
rillas, and Navajos. Of the last-named nation no less than 
fifty-three had joined me on the previous day; but realizing 
the great expense which it would cause the treasury to fur- 
nish them with food for two months, as well as the wearing 
down of the king’s horses which would result, I dismissed a 
part of them, thanking them for their good will and present- 
ing them with gifts. I kept the well-known Antonio el Pinto! 

1. Antonio el Pinto was a Navajo well known to the Spaniards. He had formerly 
been seen among Indian raiders in Sonora. In 1786, he came to Santa Fe with others of 
his tribe and declared his allegiance to the Spaniards. Later, he was reported to have 
been seen at an Apache council at the Picacho; an accusation which he denied. 

His friends and relatives were among the Apaches who lived on the Mimbres which 


accounts for the zeal with which he fought a strange tribe on the upper Gila and his 
reluctance to lead the army farther south. 
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and nineteen of his family group which is composed of some 
of the most vigorous individuals and best acquainted with the 
territory to which we are proceeding. 

On the same day, I completed the organization of four 
divisions under the command of First Lieutenant Don Manuel 
Delgado, Ensign Don Antonio Guerrero and Sergeants Pablo 
Sandoval and Don Clieto Miera. Each of these four divisions 
I further divided into another four to avoid confusion. These 
were placed under the command of military officers and 
sergeants. 


The 28th 

A review was made of the troops and their arms and 
general orders were given concerning the stations of each one 
under all circumstances. 


The 29th 

Ammunition was distributed according to need. Sergeant 
Pablo Sandoval joined me with his party, after reconnoiter- 
ing the Sierra de la Magdalena and the Sierra de los Ladrones, 
and reported no fresh tracks nor any new occurrences. 


The 30th 

After Mass, we started out for the Pueblo of Acoma, hav- 
ing arranged the return to the Villa (Santa Fe) of two sol- 
diers and four militia who were ill and having proclaimed 
an edict upon the procedure of each man when we succeeded 
in attacking the enemy. 6 


The 31st 

The whole group set out for a place which is called La 
Cebolla under the command of First Lieutenant D Manuel 
Delgado and I remained at Laguna suffering from a severe 
pain. I ordered them to wait for me there for three or four 
days, during which time I hoped to recover enough to make 
the journey. I also bled myself twice which served to alleviate 
the pain. 


September Ist 
I began to feel some relief. 
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The 2nd 

I left Acoma with an escort of eight men whom I had re- 
tained and at sunset I arrived at La Cebolla where the troops, 
who had arrived that same day, received me with great dem- 
onstrations of joy. Delgado reported that nothing had hap- 
pened during my absence. 12 


The 3rd 

We left the piace called La Cebolla at four in the after- 
noon, traveled southwest and stopped at eight at night on a 
plain where we found water. 6 


The 4th 

We left this place at dawn and traveled south-southwest 
as far as a marsh with plenty of water which is called El 
Presidio by some and by others La Cienaga de San Bartolome. 
We stopped at two 1n the afternoon. 10 


The 5th 


At dawn today, I sent out forty eight men as spies guided 
by the Navajo, Antonio el Pinto, who is acquainted with the 
country. 

At one o’clock we all started out toward the south a quar- 


ter southeast in search of a spring of water which Antonio 
himself told us would be found at the foot of some mountains. 
Another Navajo who had been left with us for this purpose 
by Antonio guided us to this place. We arrived at 5:30 and 
found abundant grass and plenty of good water. This place 
was named Ojo del Oso because a bear was found here. 

This place is about 85 leagues from the Villa, 50 from 
Zuni and 70 from El Paso. The Gila and Mimbres Apaches, on 
their frequent raids into the Province, and especially into the 
part called the Rio Abajo, pass by here and it is the most 
suitable place to establish or place a garrison to punish them 
or hold them in check. The amount of wood as well as the 
location of the place are exceptional. 12 


The 6th 
We started out from here at dawn and entered a wide can- 
yon running in the direction of south and a quarter southwest 
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and about half way through the mountains it ended. We fol- 
lowed another, after climbing a slope, and traveled south 
southeast until we reached a plain which is called the Plain 
of San Agustin? where we made camp at two in the afternoon 
with plenty of permanent water and good grass. 

At 4 o’clock in the afternoon, Antonio el Navajo and his 
scouting party rejoined me and reported that no more than 
four old trails of the enemy had been found. 10 


The 7th 

At dawn, another party of forty eight men started out on 
a scouting trip, led by the same Navajo and by the interpreter 
of this same nation, Francisco Garcia, leaving another 
Navajo and the Acoma lidian named Casimiro to guide us 
to the place which he had designated. 

At eight o’clock, after having heard Mass, I started out 
with the entire expedition and we traveled toward the south- 
southeast until 12 o’clock. Then, crossing a plain, we de- 
scended into a canyon which ran southwest which direction 
we followed until 9 at night when we stopped to make camp 
near a spring with little water which we called Ojo de los 


Alamos since there were cottonwood trees in the vicinity. 

A short time afterward, the scouts arrived saying that 
they had come across only two trails of Apache hunters. How- 
ever, I had ordered them followed previously since I had 
found them too. 15 


The 8th 

Those who had been following the Indian trails returned 
and advised me that they had gone into the mountains. 

At nine in the morning, I sent some men out on foot to 
find out whether there were any tracks on the route which we 
were to follow. 

At 12, I started out in the direction of some rough moun- 
tains toward the southwest which, according to Antonio, was 
the Sierra de la Gila. 


2. The San Agustin Plains were well known to the Navajos since the abundance of 


antelope furnished excellent hunting. After firearms began to be used, the numbers 
decreased and were practically exterminated by the heavy snows of 1888. 
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At 3 o’clock in the afternoon we found two fresh tracks 
of men on foot. I detached Lieut. Don Manuel Delgado to 
follow them with thirty men and at 4 o’clock I sent Pablo 
Sandoval with thirty more to aid the first named in case he 
should come upon the rancheria toward which the tracks were 
headed. At 5 o’clock, I found them together behind a hill 
where they had remained out of sight of the enemy. They 
assured me that the enemy was in a canyon nearby, which 
they pointed out. Since there was abundant water and grass, 
I halted and made a guarded camp and detached seventy men 
on foot and 24 cavalrymen whom I turned over to the same 
Delgado and Sandoval to reconnoiter and attack the place 
mentioned. At nightfall they left for this purpose. 

At exactly the same time, I sent the soldier Baltasar Ri- 
vera in the opposite direction to cut sign and then advise me 
of any new developments. 14 


The 9th 

At dawn, I sent out spies to look for tracks not only in 
the direction which we were to take but also in other direc- 
tions being ready to start out as soon as the detachment 
should return. 

At seven the soldier Rivera returned with his party and 
advised me that they had gone five leagues without finding 
any tracks. 

During morning prayers, Delgado’s party arrived and in- 
formed me that they had followed the canyon which showed 
signs of enemy occupancy, that the latter had fled from the 
corn fields and camps and that they had followed their trail 
until it became lost in impenetrable canyons. 

After all my forces were together, I had Antonio el Navajo 
called in and asked him what hour he considered the best to 
start out on our march. He had the greatest objections to 
crossing the mountains and assured me that I would lose the 
supply train and horse herd; however, he was willing to 
lead me. 


The 10th 
At dawn, I separated half of the force with two horses 
each and the other half, along with the train and horse herd, 
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I sent to the place called Fray Cristobal under the command 
of Don Clieto Miera to await my arrival there. At 11 o’clock, 
after they had gone, I started out on my way guided by the 
same Navajo without any encumbrance. He led us south- 
southwest through canyons which were not too rough until 
we came to a valley of considerable width in which was a 
river which, since it ran west-southwest, could well have been 
the San Francisco. There he told me that I could halt. Before 
we could unsaddle, our spies reported that there was an In- 
dian camp in the vicinity. Immediately a Comanche and a 
Navajo appeared saying that the Apaches were very near 
and would escape if we delayed. 

Under the circumstances, in spite of the fact that it was 
five in the afternoon, I decided to attack the enemy immedi- 
ately, detaching one party to the right and another to the 
left to cut off the retreat of the enemy and charging up the 
center with the remainder. I left the camp and horses well 
defended under the orders of Sergeant Pablo Sandoval and 
with the officers, troops, civilians and loyal Indians, I ad- 
vanced at a moderate pace but after a short time I was unable 
to restrain the enthusiasm of the people who charged head- 
long upon the enemy who took to flight up a narrow canyon. 
In spite of the rough terrain, the enemy was overtaken and 
beaten to such an extent that we counted eighteen dead war- 
riors and four were taken prisoners; unfortunately the non- 
combatants, who naturally would accompany them, escaped 
because of the darkness and the rough ground and we were 
not able to follow their trail as the battle did not end till 
after vespers. 

All of the officers, troops, civilians and Indians conducted 
themselves with valor and the soldier Juan Antonio Bena- 
vides distinguished himself extraordinarily. 6 


The 11th 

Considering that it would be futile to hunt for the fami- 
lies, both on account of the time which had elapsed and be- 
cause of the innumerable number of canyons which there 
were in the vicinity, impassable even to men on foot, I decided 
to continue my original idea of crossing the range to emerge 
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on the other side. But when I called Antonio el Navajo to dis- 
cuss this purpose, he made excuses to me, saying that he did 
not feel at all well because of a blow which he had received 
as he was killing a Gila Apache on the previous night. I ex- 
plained to him what an honor it would be for him to guide 
us just that one day and offered him rewards in order to win 
him over but it was not possible. In view of his determination, 
I became equally determined to take him by force if he would 
not go willingly and for this purpose I charged Delgado and 
the Navajo interpreter to take him aside to advise him to 
reconsider such a grave error. These managed to convince 
him to go willingly and I set out at six in the morning. We 
traveled southeast until 10 and having climbed a very steep 
slope, we came upon a level mesa about half a league long 
which extended toward the east-southeast. We then entered 
several exceedingly rough canyons and finally into one from 
which we emerged by climbing a very steep slope up which 
we had to travel in single file since the defile is extremely 
narrow and the sides incredibly steep and heavily wooded. It 
is about a league and a half long before arriving at the top 
of the slope. We then followed a wide ridge and a short dis- 
tance ahead of us saw a very long range which no one recog- 
nized. We continued descending and shortly thereafter 
discovered a peak to the east which Delgado assured me to 
be that of the Mimbres and thereafter recognized all the 
ranges which came into view as parts of the Mimbres. We 
came out of the Gila Range opposite the shoulder of the one 
called the Sierra del Cobre.* Also we discovered to the east 
and behind the Mimbres, the Sierra de la Florida. We de- 
scended by way of a short, flat ridge which separates the Gila 
range from the Mimbres and stopped at a river with but little 
water. At this point, I asked one of the Apache prisoners how 
far we were from the Gila River and he told me that across 
the foothills it was only a day’s journey. I wanted to investi- 
gate that place but as we had only two horses each and since 


3. The Sierra de Cobre is now called the Santa Rita Mountains, now the site of the 
open pit operations of the Kennecott Copper Co. The existence of copper at that place 
was known long before the reputed discovery of the mines in 1804. Originally, pure 
copper in sheets lay on the surface. There is reason to believe that both gold and silver 
were mined there before copper was worked. 
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the march of the day had been especially long and over very 
rocky canyons, they were very footsore and it was impossible 
to undertake it. 16 


The 12th 

At 7 o'clock I started out and shortly thereafter I entered 
the Mimbres Mountains through a wide, level valley which has 
no rocks and which runs to the east for a distance of about 
one league. We encountered the beginnings of a stream which 
soon becomes a river and further down a cornfield of the 
enemy which they had abandoned. It was already half ma- 
tured and I had the green ears pulled off the stalks and 
trampled by the horses before the eyes of three Apaches who 
were on top of the mountain. We traveled the length of the 
valley which is very fertile and contains many walnut trees, 
crossing the river seven times until we came to another 
cornfield which was in the same condition as the one before 
and which received the same treatment. I continued my 
march with the expectation of halting one league below this 
last cornfield but when I came to that point I discovered that 
it had become a swamp?‘ and that there was no way of water- 


ing the horses because of the mire; thus it was necessary to go 
back as far as the last cornfield where the swamp begins to 
form and this is where I stopped at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. 


On this day, several Apaches appeared on the hilltops 
and one of them recognized Antonio el Navajo and spoke to 
him, although at a considerable distance, complaining that he 
had shown us their territory and saying that all the Apaches 
were in the gravest consternation on that account; ending by 
challenging him and uttering threats. 

These circumstances are advantageous, as much because 
of the fear which our knowledge of the area inspires in them 
as because of the hatred against the Navajos which it has 
produced. 

Today, as on all previous days, I dispatched spies to all 


4. This swamp is the Cienega del Mimbres. Expeditions from garrison towns in 
Mexico had penetrated this far into the mountains from the south but never ventured 
further. It was near the present town of Dwyer. 
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likely places to look for tracks and examine the terrain but 
nothing new occurred and the effort had no results. 6 


The 13th 

At 7 in the morning, we started traveling to the east on 
the north side of the swamp and at a distance of two leagues 
we again saw the river running in the direction southwest 
of the Picacho.® From this point onward, I took a northeast 
direction through several barren valleys in order to examine 
tracks in the Sierra de los Mimbres, keeping the Sierra de 
los Pinones® on my left and intending to proceed to examine 
the Tecolote and San Mateo Mountains. This same Navajo 
led me to a spring of water which rises from one of the valleys 
and runs in the same direction which we were following ata 
distance of five leagues from the Rio de los Mimbres. Here 
we stopped at 2 o’clock in the afternoon without any special 
occurrence. 

I sent out spies but found no tracks. 7 
The 14th 


We started out in the same northeast direction through 
a very narrow canyon which is the same one in which we 


found the water and of which the very narrow part, with in- 
numerable rocks of extraordinary height on the sides, is 
three leagues in length. After this distance, it opens into a 
valley for about a league and then into another with a spring 
of water which runs to the east. We stopped at this point and 


my spies, who were on foot, reported that they had come upon 
no tracks. 4 


The 15th 
At dawn we left this camp and traveled among bare hills 
and, in places, over level ground following a northerly d‘.ec- 


5. The Picacho is now called Cooke’s Peak, highest point of Cookes Range which was 
once considered the southern end of the Mimbres mountains. This granite monolith is 
visible for many miles in every direction. The lower ridges of the range still show wide- 
spread vestiges of the ashes from former Apache signal fires. 

He could not have been going east. He was traveling downstream and to the 
south west. 

6. No one in the vicinity of Santa Rita has heard the name of Pinon applied to a 
mountain. He probably refers to Mimbres Peak which is not in the Mimbres Mountains 
but on the opposite side of the river. It was once heavily wooded with juniper and pinon 
until the trees were cut to supply firewood for Santa Rita and other nearby towns. 
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tion until we came to a wide and very watery marsh where 
we stopped. Shortly thereafter the scouts arrived, advising 
me that they had found no fresh tracks. An Acoma Indian 
named Casimiro, who had been a captive for many years, 
guided me along this route. 

About an hour after we halted, one of the sentinels on 
the mountain top sent word that he had seen an Apache on 
horseback. I ordered the location examined for tracks; I 
was informed that some fresh ones led toward a canyon. I 
immediately sent out a detachment under Sergeant Pablo 
Sandoval, composed of twenty horsemen and twenty on foot, 
to follow them. They informed me that they were following 
the trail which was fresh; I sent out another party of twenty 
four men on horses with Corporal Juan de Dios Pena who 
caught up with the Sergeant who had lost the trail but when 
they were about to return, they found the tracks of the Taos 
Indians who had separated from the first detachment and 
were following the enemy. After having gone a short dis- 
tance, they met the Taos Indians who were returning with 
a saddled horse and a captive girl and who reported that the 
Apaches had disappeared into some very rugged country. 


As soon as they arrived in camp, the War Captain of the 
Taos Indians turned over to me the captive girl and the two 
horses of two Apache warriors which they had caught up, 
having also taken the horse of another who had abandoned 
it as he scrambled up the mountain. 6 


The 16th 

Sending the regular spies ahead, I left this place guided 
by the same Acoma Indian and traveling in the same north- 
erly direction through a plain with a few hills which were 
occasionally quite high and across very deep canyons. About 
three leagues from the starting place, we found a small river 
with permanent water. I afterwards saw four more. We 
found another of the same description but with more water 
and four leagues beyond this one still another with plenty of 
water and there we stopped. On this day, as well as the last, 
we were constantly traveling through the foothills of the 
Mimbres Mountains. 
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From this base, we examined very carefully the Sierras 
del Tecolote, San Mateo, and Cavallo? and over the top of 
this last one, the Sierra de los Organos and the Sierra Blanca. 
After becoming well acquainted with everything, I decided to 
send back to the encampment all of the footsore horses with 
a detachment of fifty men commanded by the Sergeant Sando- 
val along with the Navajos who were impatient to return 
home. He had orders to return with fresh horses immediately 
in order to march to the Tecolote; he also took the five pris- 
oners and other equipment necessary for the security of the 
train and horseherd. 10 


The 17th 

I sent spies in various directions and they returned with- 
out having found any tracks, although they had found and 
destroyed a cornfield in the direction of the Tecolote. 


The 18th 

I stayed in the same place awaiting the fresh horses which 
the detachment was to bring me from the herd. I sent out 
spies in various directions but they found no tracks. 

At twelve, midnight, Sergeant Sandoval arrived and re- 
ported that he had not found either the camp or the horseherd 
at the place at Fray Cristobal which I had designated to the 
commander ; nor did he find them at the Bosque del Apache® 
which is one day’s journey up the river. From the latter place 
he had sent back the Navajos in company with the Indians 
from Cia, Santa Ana and Jemez since my detachment had 
gone off for this purpose, along with the lieutenant from 
these Pueblos. He also sent off the five prisoners, returning 
with the rest of his party and the lame horses. 

This incident broke up all of my plans, not only because 
of the bad condition of the horses but also because my men 
were without provisions and obliged me to decide to march 


7. The San Mateo and Caballo Mountains still have the same names. The Tecolote 
Mountains are frequently mentioned in early New Mexico archives, usually with reference 
to the Indians who lived there. Little can be found to establish a location. It was probably 
the range now called Cuchillo Negro since it was near Salsipuedes. 

8. The Bosque del Apache is south of San Antonio on the Rio Grande. Now a Wildlife 
Preserve, the original cottonwoods have been largely replaced by salt cedars. 
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with the whole expedition on the following morning to look 
for the supply train. 


The 19th 

I started out in search of the Rio Grande, traveling very 
slowly in order not to leave tired horses behind and neverthe- 
less it was necessary to kill one which could not keep up. 

We traveled over the broken ground of various canyons 
from which the Picacho de las Mimbres was always in sight 
to the south. We came to the river and stopped there close 
to a mesa of the Sierra de Fray Cristobal. 8 


The 20th 

Before dawn we began our march, traveling northwest 
toward Fray Cristobal where we assumed the supply train 
and horseherd would be according to the report which the 
Navajos had given. But upon arriving there we found 
nothing. In spite of the bad condition of my horses it was 
necessary that, after three hours of rest which we gave them, 
to set out again since my men had nothing to e2* and we had 
lost hope of finding the supply train before reaching the 
Province. 

At this place, a tired horse was killed so that the Jicarilla 
Apaches and the Pueblo Indians would have something to 
eat. 12 

At three in the Afternoon we left Fray Cristobal, travel- 
ing toward the Province and at eight at night we stopped at 
San Pascual. 8 

At ten o’clock that night a party of thirty men arrived, 
sent by the commander of the supply train and horseherd 
to inform me that he was at the place called Casa Colorada 
and that he had not been able to go to Fray Cristobal, as he 
had been ordered, since ever since he had left me the Apaches 
had alarmed the camp every night so that he had not seen fit 
to proceed to that place and that nothing had happened ex- 
cept the straying of two horses. 


The 21st 
Since the party which had arrived had not brought any 
help, I prepared to set out before dawn toward the camp 
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which was thirty leagues away. I traveled until eleven in the 
morning and stopped a short distance above Luis Lopez. At 
two I started out again and at eight I halted at Hoya de Va- 
lencia® without having found any Apache tracks that day. 20 


The 22nd 

I left this place and marched to Casa Colorado™ where I 
arrived at 11 o’clock and joined the supply train and horse- 
herd which gave me no more news than that which I had al- 
ready heard. 10 


The 23rd 

I selected one hundred and fifty men and despatched 
them under the command of Don Antonio Guerrero to recon- 
noiter the Sierra de San Mateo and other places in the 
vicinity. 


The 24th 

At sunset today, I detached First Corporal Juan de Dios 
Pena with seventy four men to reconnoiter the Sierra 
Obscuro. 


The 25th 
No new occurrences. 


The 26th 
No new occurrences. 


The 27th 
I left Casa Colorada and came to a halt at the place which 
is called La Bolsa without any new occurrences. 


The 28th 
Nothing new. 


The 29th 
Idem. 


9. This was not the present town of Valencia but La Joya de Sevilleta, now shortened 
to La Joya. It was repopulated after the reconquest by a group of Spaniards and Indians 
but the depredations of the Apaches forced its abandonment before 1753. 

9a. Casa Colorada. The house which gave this place its name was near the present 
town of Turn. The vicinity was execrated by early drivers on the Camino Real since a 
steep and sandy hill forced them to double their teams to reach the top. 
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The 30th 

At ten o’clock in the morning Corporal Cavo returned, 
reporting that no incident had occurred. He informed me that 
he had traveled over the whole Sierra Obscura, examining the 
places where the enemy usually live and that all the tracks 
were very old. 65 


October Ist 
No new occurrence. 


The 2nd 

At nine o’clock in the morning Ensign Guerrero returned, 
reporting that he had gone over the Sierra de San Mateo, the 
Hot Springs?® and the place which is called Salsipuedes.™ 
In the vicinity of this place he saw three Apaches who, when 
they caught sight of the party, fled into the rough part of 
the mountains so that they could not be caught. 

He carefully examined the place called Salsipuedes and 
went into the depths of the canyon which has been considered 
inaccessible until now. There he found signs that the enemy 
had abandoned it, perhaps through fear at the time that my 
detachment was traveling through the foothills. I am sure 
that they have always lived there. 

He found only old tracks in the other places which he 
passed over and he caught one of the king’s horses and a mule 
belonging to a soldier; animals which had wandered away 
from my detachment. From his, he lost two of the king’s 
horses, two belonging to settlers and one belonging to a 
soldier. 

He traveled ninety leagues; deducting sixty-five trav- 
eled by Corporal Pena there remain 25 


The 3rd 


I broke camp and prepared to march to the Capitol. I 
arrived at the plains of Isleta at noon. 


10. The Hot Springs, usually called Warm Springs since the water is merely tepid, 
was the site of an Indian agency and proposed reservation until 1878, when it was aban- 
doned. A town at the site called Cherryville was a postoffice from 1881-1886. At present, 
there are no traces of habitation except a few of the adobe walls of the fort. 

11. Salsipuedes Canyon (Get-out-if-you-can) was a former name for Alamosa Can- 
yon. Narrow between high cliffs, it extends from Warm Springs to the present town of 
Monticello which was formerly called Alamosa. 
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The 4th 
I left this place and made camp at Alameda. 


The 5th 
From Alameda, I made camp at Las Vocas. 


The 6th 
From Las Vocas, I set out at daybreak and entered the 
Villa at ten o’clock. 


This is a copy of the original which remains in the archive 
of this government, Santa Fe, November 15, 1788. Fernando 
de la Concha. 

This is a copy of the original which I certify. Valle de San 
Bartolome, January 12, 1789. 





Notes and Documents 


JAMES W. ARROTT 
1895-1959 


On the afternoon of March 6, 1959, James W. Arrott died 
in Tucson, Arizona, in the sixty-third year of his life. He is 
survived by his wife Katherine, a daughter Carrol and a son 
James Jr. He also is survived by five grandchildren and two 
sisters, Mrs. Robert W. McKnight and Mrs. Ledlie W. Young 
of Sewickley, Pa. The funeral service was held at his ranch 
on the Sapello river near Las Vegas, New Mexico, on the 
afternoon of March 10th. 

The Rev. George A. Stracke, Rector of St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church, Las Vegas, of which Mr. Arrott was a member, 
officiated at the service. The Rev. F. B. Eteson, a former 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, assisted in the service. 

The following close friends of Mr. Arrott served as active 
pallbearers: Col. William Salman, B. A. Graver, Dr. Thomas 
C. Donnelly, Louis Schiele, Stephen B. Davis, Tom Trumbull, 
E. J. Connor, Jennings McMillan, William S. Wallace, and 
Charles Crews. 

The following friends and business associates of Mr. 
Arrott were named honorary pallbearers: Richard Robbins, 
Jose E. Armijo, Dr. H. M. Mortimer, Robert Youree, C. D. 
Leon, Ivan Hilton, Ledlie W. Young, Robert W. McKnight, 
Samuel Adams, Christopher Emmett, J. E. Modrall, C. Neal 
Brown, James E. Brown, Gib Sandifer, Harry Mosimann, 
Roy Riner, Thos. A. Johnsen, Leo C. DeBaca and Pino Baca. 

Born in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, on September 9, 1895, 
he was a resident of Sewickley, a suburb of Pittsburg, for 
many years. He was a Director of the Pennsylvania Central 
Airlines, Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company, the 
First National Bank of Las Vegas, Ft. Union, Inc., and for 
many years a member of the New Mexico Historical Society. 

In 1956 Mr. Arrott was awarded the honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Letters at the Spring Commencement of Highlands 
University. 
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Dean Quincy Guy Burris presented Mr. Arrott to Presi- 
dent Thomas C. Donnelly with the following citation: 


“Mr. Arrott received his early education in the schools, 
public and private, of Pennsylvania; at the Hotchkiss School 
in Connecticut; and at Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute in 
New York. He cut short his college studies with the outbreak 
of World War One to enlist as an American soldier with 
British Army, and served for two years in France. 

“Upon his return to the United States, he entered into 
business and finance and for thirty years followed this career 
with success and distinction. 

“He first visited New Mexico in 1904 with his father, who 
was interested in New Mexico enterprises. Twenty-four years 
later he came here to make his home. 

“Through these years in New Mexico his interest in the 
history and development of the Southwest has been unflagging. 
Since 1948 Mr. Arrott has given much of his attention to the 
study of the history of the American West. His interest in this 
area grew and branched in many directions—over great dis- 
tances, and in strange places. The search for primary ma- 
terials on the West had taken him or his agents not only to the 
West, but also to the eastern seaboard and the national capital. 
The aggregation of documents he has, with the vision and care 
of a dedicated researcher, put together and ordered as the 
Arrott Collection of Western Americana. This collection, not of 
a static body of information but a growing one, is in the 
process of being transferred, as a gift, to Rodgers Library of 
New Mexico Highlands University, where it will be per- 
manently housed for the use of scholars. 

“One focus of Mr. Arrott’s interest in the West is his 
methodical and persistent search for information about old 
Fort Union. His collection on this venerable sentinel of the 
Santa Fe Trail is a part, of course, of the entire collection 
which bears his name. 

“His interest in making the Fort a national monument, 
and the fund of knowledge he has gathered together about it 
have been instrumental in its current restoration. 

“In turning from business to history, Mr. Arrott has not 
only manifested the versatility of his interests, but he has 
added considerably to the body of historical source information 
on the West and, in so doing, has given distinction both to 
himself and to this University. 

“T am, therefore, pleased to welcome Mr. Arrott, as a good 
citizen and as a contributor to learning, to the company of 





James W. Arrott 
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scholars, and to present him, on recommendation of the 
faculty, for the Degree of Doctor of Letters.” 


The history and historians of the Southwest have been 
made richer for having had such a man in the service of Clio. 


W.S. WALLACE 


RULES OF A COMMUNITY DITCH SYSTEM 


Transcribed below are the governing rules of the community ditch 
system of Guadalupe and nearby farm lands of the middle Rio Puerco 
valley. These rules, from a ledger used by the ditch commission from 
1916 to 1936, were re-stated each year in almost identical form. While 
not entirely self-explanatory, the regulations pertain to the labor that 
each member of the ditch system was required to give in maintaining 
the irrigation works. Other community ditch systems throughout the 
Puerco valley were probably governed by similar rules. The following 
was translated and edited from the Spanish by Jerold Gwayn Widdison. 


Rules of the Commission Commonly Known as that 
of the Acequia de la Abra de los Cerros. 


It is hereby understood that each one of the workers of the afore- 
mentioned irrigation ditch is under obligation to bring with him the 
necessary tools as specified by the major-domo. It is understood that if 
a worker fails to appear, he has to pay $1.00 if he was supposed to 
appear alone and $2.00 a day if he was supposed to come with a wagon 
and team of horses and fails to do so. It is understood that anyone not 
arriving at the time specified by the ditch major-domo or anyone not 
able to do the job may be dismissed by said major-domo and be subject 
to a fine as specified above. 

It is further understood that if the dam or ditch should suffe~any 
damage all workers are under obligation to offer their services and to 
give all necessary help toward restoring the said ditch or dam. This is 
written up and approved by the commission of the above named ditch, 
and for the record we hereby sign our names. 


Teodoro Garcia, President 
Manuel Jaramillo, Treasurer 
Modesto Gallegos, Secretary 


We were elected December 5, 1921. 
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Book Reviews 


Twenty-Four Years a Cowboy & Ranchman. By Will Hale. 
With an introduction by A. M. Gibson. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 183. Illustrations. 
$2.00. 


I suspect that the editor of the Ni2w MEx!co HISTORICAL 
REVIEW asked me, a folklorist, to review Will Hale’s book be- 
cause he did not know whether the book is history, folklore, 
or literature and because he wanted me to wrestle with the 
problem. I have no answer for the problem either. 

In his introduction, the editor of the text, first published 
in 1905, pursues the baffling problem of authorship and spec- 
ulates about the fact that only three copies of the original 
publication are known to exist. The book purports to be the 
autobiography of Will Hale, who indicates that he was born 
just before the war with Mexico. However, the holder of the 
copyright is Will Hale Stone, who was born in 1875. About 
the only readily identifiable historical fact in the book seems 
to be an account of the posse trailing Billy the Kid at Coyote 
Springs in the late seventies. Sheriff Pat Garrett mentions 
that a William Stone was a member of that posse. 

Fantastic as the experiences of “Will Hale” are, they could 
possibly be true. Some of the events indicate why the real 
author—whoever he was—did not publish the book himself 
and why he may have changed most of the names. For ex- 
ample, just after the Civil War, “Will Hale’ was a member 
of a gang (four to six members called the Smith Gang) that 
killed a prodigious number of men—100 to 150 Mexicans and 
Indians and one Pinkerton detective—on both sides of the 
Rio Grande in the course of hijacking mule trains of Mexican 
treasure, robbing gambling dens in Matamoros, and estab- 
lishing themselves as cattle ranchers by hijacking herds of 
Texas cattle being trailed into Mexico by Mexicans who were 
presumed to have stolen them. Perhaps the most amazing 
aspect of the outlaw episode was that it was really unneces- 
sary. The principals were already off to a good start in cattle 
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ranching. However, when the gang broke up after two years 
of operations, they were all wealthy, for a time at least. 

The teller of the story was the son of a cattleman in Texas, 
near the Rio Grande, not far from Fort Brown (later 
Brownsville). He attended grade school in New York and 
high school in St. Louis, boarding with residents of those 
places during the school years. He fought on the side of the 
North in the Civil War (three chapters of the book are de- 
voted to the Civil War—not to his part in it, but to a general, 
and not very good history of the Civil War). After the war 
he became a rancher in a small way; then he became an out- 
law whose callousness and violence would win the admiration 
of today’s most amoral juvenile delinquent. But after that, 
he became almost completely law-abiding for the remainder 
of the account. He aided in tracking down Billy the Kid, 
worked for a Fort Sumner rancher, married a New York girl, 
and again became a rancher, this time in Northern Texas. 
He was about forty years old at the end of the book. 

The style is flat, sometimes terse. The language is a mix- 
ture of the ungrammatical and the elegant. There is little 
sustained development of the activities chronicled, except 
for the outlaw years which are fairly satisfactory. All in all, 
it is an interesting and puzzling book. One has the feeling 
that the puzzles could be solved and the material authenti- 
cated as personal history. The attempt would probably re- 
quire years of research, and the results probably would not 
justify the effort. It is just not that important a book; but it 
is interesting—and puzzling. 


The University of New Mexico ERNEST W. BAUGHMAN 


A History of the Circus in America. By George L. Chindahl. 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1959. Pp. xvi, 
279. Appendix, bibliography, plates. 


Before his death in 1957, the late George Leonard Chin- 
dahl during the eighty rewarding years of his life was able to 
combine a love for the circus with a successful career as a 
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patent attorney. His birthplace, Rockford, Illinois, is only 
about a hundred miles from the Ringling family home at 
Baraboo, Wisconsin; in the years of his youth it was a region 
in which middle-sized cities surrounded by prosperous rural 
communities were able to attract the circuses often enough 
that the circus lithographs, either gaudy-new or faded, were 
almost always to be seen on barns or store buildings. As a 
practitioner of patent-law in Chicago, Chindahl often per- 
mitted his eye to fall upon patent descriptions of circus in- 
ventions, such as power driven spool loaders, seat-wagons, 
and the “human cannon” device. His love for the circus 
brought him into the Circus Fans Association of America, of 
which he became Historian. The Association’s periodical, 
White Tops, printed some of these chapters as articles. 
Most of this history of the circus in America (there are 
references to the circus in Mexico and Canada as well as the 
United States) is a careful account of itineraries, programs, 
performers, and owners, from the eighteenth century me- 
nageries and troupes of wandering clowns and actors to the 
indoor and motorized circuses of the present day. This is a 
painstaking effort to trace the rise and fall of the specific 
circus ventures that at times becomes a repetitious although 
encyclopedic catalogue of the meandering course of one circus 
after another from coast to coast. By way of summary, an 
appendix running to over thirty pages provides a “partial 
list” of circuses and menageries from c.1771 through 1956. 
It is a meticulous compilation of circus names and gives the 
inclusive dates of their runs. Chapter VII, the most interest- 
ing in the volume, takes up various aspects of circus life. In 
brief sections such topics are considered as the types of enter- 
tainment, the circus performer, horsemanship, clowning, 
trained wild animal acts, circus music, seating, side-shows, 
advertising, labor relations, financial returns to the propri- 
etors (few of them became wealthy from the circus business 
and many of them lost fortunes in it), attitudes of the public 
toward the circus, the influence of the circus upon physical 
education, and the future of the circus. On the last-mentioned 
subject, Chindahl had few doubts. “In some form,” he wrote 
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at the end of his book, “and probably in numerous forms, the 
circus will live.”” Chindahl offered several explanations for 
the decline of the railroad circuses which exhibited under 
canvas. These included high transportation costs, labor dis- 
putes, the consolidation of the big shows (the movement to- 
ward combination in the circuses paralleled that of big 
business generally), influence of the great economic depres- 
sion, natural disasters such as the Ringling fire in Hartford, 
restrictions during World War II, erratic if not unimagina- 
tive management, and the competition of other forms of in- 
door entertainment. 

Like the traveller to the Indies he who would bring away 
knowledge from this volume must carry into it his own wealth 
of memories. The author only occasionally loses himself in it 
enough to really bring the story to life. But any reader who 
can remember rising in the chill pre-dawn of circus days to 
watch the big show “unload” from the railroad flat cars, and 
the nomadic life which grew before his eyes like an abnormal 
swelling at the edge of some green-lawned town, can read 
again with a touch of nostalgia and even excitement the well- 
remembered names of Al G. Barnes, Sells-Floto, Clyde Beatty 
and above all, Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey. To 
give a jog to memory, there are included forty-four excellent 
plates: photo-engravings of circus posters, big tops, band 
wagons, and many more facets of the circus. In the footnotes 
and selected bibliography, there are indications that in addi- 
tion to memoirs, travel books and other printed materials, 
the author used contemporary newspapers, route books and 
other primary sources. 


University of New Mexico GEORGE WINSTON SMITH 


Santa Fe: The Autobiography of a Southwestern Town. By 
Oliver La Farge. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1959. Pp. xviii, 436. Index. $5.95. 


The Santa Fe New Mexican was first published in 1849, 
but the files only date from 1863. Mr. La Farge with the 
assistance of Arthur N. Morgan has culled excerpts from the 
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paper down to the year 1953 that portray not only the chang- 
ing way of life in the capital city, but deviate to items of 
statewide interest. The compilation, therefore, is not strictly 
the autobiography of a city, but has wider interest. This does 
not detract from its usefulness, nor mar the work of the 
author, although it might be said that Santa Fe does not really 
emerge from the book as apparently was planned—the wider 
scene clouds the local picture. 

The author finds certain breaking points which mark a 
change in the overall nature of the news. The first period 
from the Civil War to 1870 is weighted toward Indian activi- 
ties. The next period to 1890 is the heyday of the outlaw; then 
follows the modernization of the city with changes in archi- 
ture and material comforts. The fourth period beginning 
with statehood in 1912 presents competition between cultural 
and political interests for the attention of the reader. The 
balance of the book from 1940 on is Santa Fe of the tourist 
age upset by the discovery of atomic power. Progress has 
entered with a vengeance, but the book closes before the park- 
ing meter arrives. 

Editorial comments introduce the several sections and are 
interspersed throughout the book. They reveal Mr. La 
Farge’s intimate knowledge of the inside story of New Mex- 
ican politics, his sympathy for the Indians and an overall 
grasp of the historical background. However, this is not a 
book to be written about, but one to be read. It should prove 
interesting to a variety of reading tastes and can serve the 
useful purpose of a source book for the historical investigator. 

Three of the editorial comments should receive correction. 
Kit Carson was not the first of the military to enter the Can- 
yon de Chelly. Army men had learned its secrets several times 
before his visit in pursuit of the Navahos (p. 18). Chimayo 
was not settled by transplanted weavers from Mexico. New 
Mexicans had taken up the land long before their arrival 
which was in 1807, which might be acceptable as being the 
“end” of the eighteenth century (p. 125). And the reference 
to the “university” opening in 1890 (p. 180) at Santa Fe 
meant a privately incorporated school under the name of the 
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University of New Mexico which functioned in the capital 
city during the decade of the 1880’s; it closed about 1891 and 
the school building was sold in 1893. The university chartered 
by the legislature in 1889 was located at Albuquerque and 
opened in 1892. 

The author’s comment on page 22 about the route of the 
Santa Fe trail is not clear. The newspaper report is correct 
except that an alternate route did lie over the mountains. 


F. D. R. 
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